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THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


We have prefixed to this article the title of one of the most esteemed 
among the writings of Edmund Burke, which is remarkable for its 
perfect adaptation, in many particulars, to our country at the present 
time; and we purpose to Jay before our readers some of its pertinent 
passages, with such commentary as they may require and suggest ; 
premising only, that the system of administration, against which Burke 
aimed this piece, is the same, which drew upon itself the ire, and 
called into action the pen, of the terse and vigorous Junius. 

We begin with an extract disclosing the general text of the essay :-— 

“It is the nature of despotism to abhor power held by any means but its own 
momentary pleasure ; and to annihilate all intermediate situations between bound- 
less strength on its own part, and total debility on the part of the people. To get 
rid of al] this intermediate and independent importance, and to secure to the court 
the unlimited and uncontroled use of its own rast influence, under the sole direction 
of its own private favor, has for some years past been the great object of policy. 
If this were compassed, the influence of the crown must of course produce all the 
effects, which the most sanguine partisans of the court could possibly desire. 
Government might then be carried on without any concurrence on the part of the 
people.” 

Here is the very scheme of the party now in power, described in 
just such language as the times demand :—'l’o secure to the court 
(Executive) the unlimited and uncontroled uses of its own vast influ- 
ence, under the sole direction of its own private favor; so as, in the 
usual temper of despotism, to hold power only by its own pleasure, and 
to level down ail the degrees and checks between boundless strength 
on its own part, and helpless debility on the part of the people. 

But how was this end to be reached ? 

“ The first part of the reformed plan was to draw a line which should separate 
the court from the ministry. * * By this operation, two systems of administra- 
tion were to be formed; one which should be in the real secret and confidence ; 
the other merely ostensible, to perform the official and executory duties of govern- 
ment. The latter alone were to be responsible ; whilst the real advisers, who 
enjoyed all the power, were effectually removed from all the danger. 

* Secondly, a party under these leaders was to be formed in favor of the court 
against the ministry: this party was to have a large share in the emoluments of 
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government, and to hold it totally separate from, and independent of, ostensible 
administration. 

“ The third point, and that on which the success of the whole scheme ulti- 
mately depended, was to bring parliament to an acquiescence in this project. Par- 
liament was therefore to be taught by degrees a total indifference to the persons, 
rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and character of the ministers of the crown. 
By means of a discipline of which I shall say more hereafter, that body was to be 
habituated to the most opposite interests, and the most discordant politics. * * 
Members of parliament were to be hardened into an insensibility to pride as well 

.as toduty. * * Thus parliament was to look on, as if perfectly unconcerned, 
while a cabal of the closet and back-stairs was substituted in the place of a na- 
tional administration. With such a degree of acquiescence, any measure of any 
court might well be deemed thoroughly secure. ‘The capital objects, and by 
much the most flattering characteristics of arbitrary power, would be obtained. 
Every thing would be drawn from its holdings in the country to the personal 
favor and inclination of the prince. ‘This favor would be the sole introduction to 
power, and the only tenure by which it was to be held ; so that no person looking 
towards another, and all looking towards the court, it was impossible but that the 
motive, which solely influenced every man’s hopes, must come in time to govern 
every man’s conduct ; ¢i// at last the serrility became unircrsal, in spite of the dead 
letter of any laws or institutions whatsoever.” 

IIere we have the secret springs of all the public mischief exposed 
to the eye. First,—two cabinets were to be formed, one composed of 
the ostensible ministers, and the other of a back-stairs cabal; sec- 
ondly,—a party attached to the back-stairs cabinet, and hostile or 
indifferent to the responsible heads of department, was to be organized 
and cemented together by oflicial bribes and public jobs ; and, thirdly, 
Congress was to be corrupted, or bullied into taking its cue from 
the back-stairs court of the White House. ‘T’o set these new springs 
in action, it was necessary for the conspirators to make many altera- 
tions in political arrangement. 

“ In the first place, they proceeded gradually, but not slowly, to destroy every 
thing of strength, which did not derive its principal nourishment from the imme- 
diate pleasure of the court. ‘The greatest weight of popular opinion and party- 
connexion were then with and Neither of these held their impor- 
tance by the new tenure of the court; they were not, therefore, thought to be so 
proper as others for the services which were required by that tenure. * * 
was first attacked. Not satisfied with removing him from power, they endeav- 
ored, by various artifices, to ruin his character. * * ‘The great ruling princi- 
ple of the cabal, and that which animated and harmonized all their proceedings, 
how various soever they may have been, was to signify to the world, that the 
court would proceed upon its own proper forces only ; and that the pretence of 
bringing any other into it was an affront to it, and not a support. Therefore, 
when the chiefs were removed, in order to go to the root, the whole party was put 
under a proscription, so general and severe, as to take their hard-carned bread from 
the lowest officers, in a manner which had never been known before, even in general 
revolutions. * * Thus, for the time, were pulled down * * the two only secu- 
rities for the importance of the people: power arising from popularity, and power 
arising from connexion.” 

Is not this exact? We leave ‘it to our readers to supply the blanks 
according to their own judgment: they can be at no loss to discern 
the true analogy. ‘This administration has, indeed, labored diligently 
to pull down the only securities for the importance of the people. 
But such a change could not be made without a mighty shock of the 
public system ; and,— ' 











“To reconcile the minds of the people to all these movements, principles cor- 
respondent to them had been preached up with great zeal. Every one must 
remember that the cabal set out with the most astonishing prudery, both moral 
and political. Those who, in a few months after, soused orcr head and cars into the 
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deepest and dirtiest pits of corruption, cried out violently against the indirect prac- 
tices in the electing and managing of parliaments, which had formerly prevailed. 
This marvelous abhorrence, which the court had suddenly taken to all influences, 
was not only circulated in conversation throughout the kingdom, but pompously 
announced to the public, with many other extraordinary things. * * 

“To recommend this system to the people, a perspective view of the court, 
gorgeously painted, and finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to the 
gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done away, with all its evil works. 
Corruption was to be cast down from court, as Ate was from heaven. Power 
was thenceforward to be the chosen residence of public spirit ; and no one was to 
be supposed under any sinister influence, ercept those who had the misfortune to be 
in disgrace at court, which was to stand in lieu of all vices and all corruptions. A 
scheme of perfection, to be realized in a monarchy, far beyond the visionary re- 
public of Plato. The whole scenery was exactly disposed to captivate those 
good souls, whose credulous morality is so invaluable a treasure to crafty politi- 
cians. Indeed, there was wherewithal to charm every body, except those few, 
who are not much pleased with professions of supernaturai virtue, who know of 
what stuff such professions are made,—for what purposes they are designed, and 
in what they are sure constantly to end.” 


Is it possible to depict more accurately, to describe with more cut- 
ting truth, the hypocritical pretensions of purity and reform, which 
General Jackson paraded in advance of himself, at all times, before 
he became President, and the gross and abominable corruptions, of 
which those extravagant professions were the harbinger? ‘ Those 
who, in a few months after, soused over head and cars into the deepest 
and dirtiest pits of corruption, cried out violently against the indirect 
practices in the electing and managing of parliaments, which had 
formerly prevailed!’ How emphatically does this represent General 
Jackson’s twaddle about appointing members of Congress to office, 
and interfering with the freedom of elections! ‘ And party was 
to be done away, with all its evil works!’ So General Jackson ex- 
horted Mr. Munroe. ‘‘ Corruption was to be cast down from court !” 
Ay, there was to be ‘no more cakes and ale.”’ Retrenchment and 
reform were legibly inscribed upon the list of executive duties ; and 
we see the moral of it in the extra twenty millions of public money, 
which, although they have utterly “ vanished,”— 


As the baseless fabric of a vision ; 
Yet, unlike that, have left “a rack behind.” 


Substituting, in the next extract, the words ‘‘ members of Congress” 
for “‘ peers and commons,” and it truly represents the obliquity of all 
the Jackson slander of the opposition Senators and Representatives. 


“ One of the principal topics which was then, and has been since, much em- 
ployed by that political school, is an affectual terror of the growth of an aristo- 
cratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the crown and the balance of the consti- 
tution. * * Itis true, that the peers have a great influence * in every 
part of the public concerns. * * If any particular peers, by their uniform, 
upright, constitutional conduct, by their public and private virtues, have acquired 
an influence in the country, the people, on whose favor that influence depends, 
and from whom it arose, will never be duped into an opinion, that such greatness 
in a peer is the despotism of the aristocracy, when they know and feel it to be 
the effect and pledge of their own importance. * * He is but a poor observer, 
who has not seen that the generality of peers, far from supporting themselves in 
a state of independent greatness, are Lut too apt to full into an oblivion of their 
proper dignity, and to run headlong into an abject servitude. Would to God it 
were true, that the fault of our peers were too much spirit! It is worthy of 
some observation, that these gentlemen, so jealous of aristocracy, make no com- 
plaints of the powers of those peers, neither few nor inconsiderable, who are 
always in the train of a court and whose whole weight must be considered as a 
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portion of the settled influence of the crown. This is all safe and right ; but if 
some peers,—I am very sorry they are not as many as they ought to be,—set them- 
selves, in the great concerns of peers and commons, against a back-stairs influence 
and clandestine government, then the alarm begins ; then the constitution is in dan- 
ger of being forced into an aristocracy.” 


We have alluded, already, to the system of a double cabinet, which 
distinguishes the Administration. It is truly set forth in the following 
passage :— 

‘“‘ All sorts of parties, by this means, have been brought into administration, 
from whence few have had the good fortune to escape without disgrace ; none at 
all without considerable losses. In the beginning cf each arrangement, no pro- 
fessions of confidence and support are wanting, to induce the leading men to 
engage. But while the ministers of the day appear in all the pomp and pride of 
power, while they have all their canvas spread out to the wind, and every sail 
filled with the fair and prosperous gale of royal favor, in a short time they find, 
they know not how, a current, which sets directly against them; which prevents 
all progress, and even drives them backwards. They grow ashamed ond morti- 
fied in a situation, which, by its ricinity to power, only serves to remind them the 
more strongly of their own insignificance. ‘They are obliged either to execute the 
orders of their inferiors, or to see themselres opposed by the natural instruments of 
their office. With the loss of their dignity, they lose their temper. In their turn 
they grow troublesome to the cabai, which, whether it supports or opposes, 
equally disgraces and equally betrays them. Jt is found necessary to get rid of the 
heads of administration ; but it is of the heads only.” 

Would it not seem as if these expressions had been conceived and 
written in view of the fate of Messrs. Ingham, Branch, and Berrien ; 
and especially that of Mr. Duane? Hear what Mr. Duane himself 
says, and compare the two statements. ‘‘ Mr. Reuben M. Whitney 
called upon me, at my lodgings, at the desire, as he said, of the Presi- 
dent, to make known to me what had been done, and what was con- 
templated, in relation to the United States Bank. * * The communi- 
cation thus made to me created surprise and mortification. I was 
surprised at the position of affairs which it revealed, and mortified at 
the low estimate which had been formed of the independence of my 
character. * * JI had heard rumors of the existence of an influ- 
ence at Washington, unknown to the Constitution. The conviction 
that such influence existed, at least in relation to the matters then 
pressed upon me, was irresistible. I knew that four of the six mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, before | became a member of it, had been oppos- 
ed to any present action in relation to the deposites ; and I also knew 
that four of the six members of the existing cabinet entertained the 
same views. I felt satisfied, not only that the President was not in 
the hands of his constitutional advisers, but that their advice was suc- 
cessfully resisted by persons, whose views I considered at variance 
with the public interest and the President’s fame.” Surely, Mr. 
Duane and Burke are speaking with reference to the same facts and 
the same policy. 

But let us examine the inner constitution of the cabal, camarilla, 
kitchen-cabinet, or whatever it may be, which Burke and Mr. Duane 
had in their mind’s eye. 

“That this body may be enabled to compass all the ends of its institution, its 
members are scarcely ever to aim at the high and responsible offices of the state. 
They are distributed with art and judgement through all the secondary, but effi- 
cient, departments of office, * * so as on one hand to occupy all the avenues to 
the throne, and on the other to forward or frustrate the execution of any measure, 
according to their own interests.”’ 
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Just the position of William B. Lewis, Amos Kendall, and the rest 
of the cabal. 

‘With the credit and support which they are known to have, though for the 
greater part in places which are only a genteel excuse for salary, they possess all 
the influence of the highest posts; and they dictate publicly in almost every 
thing, even with a parade of superiority. Whenever they dissent, as it often 
happens, from these nominal leaders, the trained part of the Senate, instinctively 
in the secret, is sure to follow them; provided the leaders, sensible of their situa- 
tion, do not of themselves recede in time from their most declared opinions.” 


We think no member of Congress, or other person, familiar with 
affairs at Washington, can fail being struck with the faithfulness of 
this representation. In all the proceedings upon the bank, it was 
more especially apparent ; and the insolence of the cabal, its ‘‘ parade 
of superiority,” its disposition to ‘‘ dictate publicly in every thing,” 
and the instinct of the “‘ trained” members of Congress, were all mani- 
fest together on occasion of the choice of a Speaker of the House last 
winter in place of Mr. Stevenson. 


“It will not be conceivable to any one who has not seen it, what pleasure is 
taken by the cabal in rendering these heads of office thoroughly contemptible and 
ridiculous. And when they are become so, they have then the best chance of 
being supported.” 


Yes: Mr. Cass is a good sort of a man who cannot take a hint; 
Mr. Woodbury is “ yes and no;” Mr. Branch, Mr. Ingham, Mr. 
Berrien, Mr. Duane, Mr. McLane, are thrust out of place with various 
degrees of indignity; Mr. Barry alone, willing to be made “ thoroughly 
contemptible and ridiculous,” is ‘‘ well supported.” Is it not literally 
true ? 


‘‘The members of the court-faction are fully indemnified for not holding places 
on the slippery heights of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all affairs, but 
also by the perfect security in which they enjoy less conspicuous, but very advan- 
tageous situations. * Whilst the first and most respectable persons in the 
kingdom are tossed about like tennis-balls, the sport of a blind and insolent 
caprice, no minister dares even to cast an oblique glance at the lowest of their body. 
If any attempt be made upon one of this corps, immediately he flies to sanctuary. 
* * Conscious of their independence, they bear themselves with a lofty air to 
the exterior ministers. Like janissaries, they derive a kind of freedom from the 
very condition of their servitude. They may act just as they please ; provided 
they are true to the great ruling principle of their institutions; * * enjoying at 
once all the spirited pleasure of independence and all the gross lucre and fat 
emoluments of servitude. *~ * The whole system, comprehending the exterior 
and interior administrations, is commonly called, in the technical language of the 
court, double cabinet.” 


We may add, that General Jackson himself has borne testimony to 
the existence of the cabal or camarilla behind the throne; since, on a 
well-known occasion, he spoke of the heads of department, the only 
cabinet known to the laws, as his cabinet proper ; on which account 
the people have very aptly styled the other cabinet, his cabinet im- 
proper. Some are accustomed to call it the kitchen-cabinet, we sup- 
pose, by way of indicating its meanness. However, as one of the 
organs of the administration in the Senate, Mr. Ether Shepley of 
Maine, has expressly vindicated and justified the kitchen, we take 
this last to be, at present, on the whole, the authorized, and, as it were, 
classical denomination of the interior and improper cabinet. 
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Now for the mischievous effects of this double cabinet upon the 
public welfare. 


‘Tt is this unnatural infusion of a system of favoritism into a government which 
in a great part of its constitution is popular, that has raised the present ferment 
in the nation. The people, without entering deeply into its principles, could 
plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great spirit of innovation, and in 
a general disorder in all the functions ef government. *~ * This is the fountain 
of all those bitter waters, of which, through an hundred different conduits, we have 
drunk until we are ready to burst. The discretionary power of the crown in the 
formation of ministry, abused by bad or weak men, has given rise to a system, 
which, without directly violating the letter of any law, operates against the spirit 
of the whole constitution. * * One great end undoubtedly of a mixed govern- 
ment like ours, * * is that the prince shall not be able to violate the laws. This 
is useful, indeed, and fundamental. But this, even at first view, is no more than 
a negative advantage—an armor merely defensive. It is therefore next in order, 
and equal in importance, that the discretionary powers, which are necessarily 
vested in the monarch, whether for the execution of the laws, or for the nomina- 
tion to magistracy and office, or for conducting the affairs of peace and war, or 
for ordering the revenue, should all be exercised upon public principles and 
rational grounds, and not on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, of 
acourt. This, I said, is equal in importance to the securing a government ac- 
cording to law. The laws reach but a very little way. Constitute government 
how you please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon the exercise of 
the powers which are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of ministers 
of state. Even all the use and potency of the laws depends upon them. With- 
out them your commonwealth is no better than a scheme upon paper, and not a 
living, active, effective constitution. * * When, therefore, the abettors of the 
new system tell us, that between them and their opposers there is nothing but a 
struggle for power, * * we must tell those, who have the impudence to insult us 
in this manner, that of all things we ought to be most concerned, who and what 
sort of men they are that hold the trust of every thing that is dear to us. Noth- 
ing can render this a point of indifference to the nation, but what must render us 
totally desperate, or soothe us into the security of idiots.” 


And the personal nature of the objections to a system of administra- 
tion in the hands of back-stairs favoritism, is well stated in these 
words :— 

“ The people of a free commonwealth, who have taken such care that their 
laws should be the result of general consent, cannot be so senseless as to suffer 
their executory system to be composed of persons on whom they have no depend- 
ence, and whom no proofs of the public love and confidence hare recommended to those 
powers, upon the use of which the very being of the state depends.” 

Of this description are Amos Kendall and his associates ; men, who 
may have ability and integrity, but if they have these qualities, their 
genuineness has not yet been assayed, and marked, and made current 
by any proofs of public confidence. ‘They have insinuated themselves 
into power through the mean by-paths of sycophancy and personal 
subserviency. ‘They possess no constituency, so to speak ; they are 
not linked by elective ties to one part of the people, nor made known 
to the rest by responsible public services. ‘These are conditions, with- 
out which no man becomes an ostensible head of department; and 
they apply, with equal force, to the actual possessor of power in a free 
state, whether he belong to a cabinet proper, or a cabinet improper. 

“ Those knots or cabals of men who have got together avowedly without any 
public principle, in order to sell gheir conjunct iniquity at the higher rate, and 
are, therefore, universally odious, ought never to be suffered to domineer in the 
state ; because they have no connexion with the sentiments and opinions of the 


people. * Here it is that the people must, on their part, show themselves 
sensible of their own value. Their whole importance, in the first instance, and 
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afterwards their whole freedom, is at stake. * * We are at present at issue 
upon this point. We are in the great crisis of this contention; and the part 
which men take, one way or the other, will serve to discriminate their characters 
and their principles. Until the matter is decided, the country will remain in its 
present confusion.”’ 


True: how can we have peace, until the domination of that cor- 
rupt cabal of men, without any principle but to sell their conjunct 
iniquity at the highest price, be ended ? 

We conclude these extracts with two or three short ones, applica- 
ble to the situation of Congress. 


“ Parliament was, indeed, the great object of all these politics, the end at 
which they aimed, as well as the instrument by which they were to operate. 
But, before parliament could be made subservient to a system, by which it was 
to be degraded from the dignity of a national council, into a mere member of the 
court, it must be greatly changed from its original character. * * The virtue, 
spirit, and essence of a house of commons, consists in its being the express image 
of the feelings of the nation. It was not instituted to be a control upon the peo- 
ple, as of late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the most pernicious tendency. 
* ™ A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial magistracy ; an 
anxious care of public money, an openness approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint: these seem to be the true characieristics of a house of commons. 
But an addressing house of commons, and a petitioning nation ; a house of com- 
mons full of confidence, when the nation is plunged in despair; in the utmost 
harmony with ministers, whom the people regard with the utmost abhorrence ; 
who vote thanks, when the public opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; 
who are eager to grant, when the general voice demands account; who, in all 
disputes between the administration and the people, presume against the people ; 
who punish their disorders, but refuse even to inquire into the provocations to 
them : this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of things in this constitution.” 


This parallel is just to the letter; in addition to which we have two 
means, or tests, of judging whether the legislature be corrupt or not ; 
for it is so, when we see,— 

‘ First, a rule of indiscriminate support to all ministers ; because this destroys 
the very end of parliament as a control, and is a general precious sanction to 


misgovernment: And, secondly, the setting up any claims adverse to the right of 
free election.” 


Of its indiscriminate support of ministers, the present Congress has 
given ample evidence. Has it set up any claims adverse to the right 
of free elections? Yes, in Letcher’s case, described point by point, 
in the following passage :— 

“In the last session, the corps, called the King’s friends, made an hardy 
attempt, all at once, to alter the right of election itself; to put it into the power 
of the house of commons to disable any person disagreeable to them from sitting 
in parliament, without any other rule than their own pleasure ; to make ineapaci- 
ties, either general for descriptions of men, or particular for individuals ; and to 
take into their body persons who avowedly had never been chosen by the ma- 
jority of legal electors, nor agreeably to any known rule of law.” 

We remark only, in conclusion, that all these extracts are, of 
course, made without any addition or change of words, and with- 
out any omission, except when it is expressly noted; and in those 
cases, the sense remains the same as in the original text. y 
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THE STORY TELLER. 
NO. I. 
AT HOME. 


From infancy, | was under the guardianship of a village parson, 
who made me the subject of daily prayer and the sufferer of imnumer- 
able stripes, using no distinction, as to these marks of paternal love, 
between myself and his own three boys. ‘The result, it must be owned, 
has been very different in their cases and mine ; they being all respect- 
able men, and well settled in life, the eldest as the successor to his 
father’s pulpit, the second as a physician, and the third as a partner in 
a wholesale shoe store; while I, with better prospects than either of 
them, have run the course, which this volume willdescribe. Yet there 
is room for doubt, whether I should have been any better contented with 
such success as theirs, than with my own misfortunes; at least, till 
after my experience of the latter had made it too late for another trial. 

My guardian had a name of considerable eminence, and fitter for 
the place it occupies in ecclesiastical history, than for so frivolous a 
page as mine. In his own vicinity, among the lighter part of his 
hearers, he was called Parson ‘Thumpcushion, from the very forcible 
gestures with which he illustrated his doctrines. Certainly, if his 
powers as a preacher were to be estimated by the damage done to his 
pulpit furniture, none of his living brethren, and but few dead ones, 
would have been wortliy even to pronounce a benediction after him. 
Such pounding and expounding, the moment he began to grow warm, 
such slapping with his open palm, thumping with his closed fist, and 
banging with the whole weight of the great Bible, convinced me that 
he held, in imagination, either the Old Nick or some Unitarian infidel 
at bay, and belabored his unhappy cushion as proxy for those abomin- 
able adversaries. Nothing but this exercise of the body, while deliv- 
ering his sermons, could have supported the good parson’s health un- 
der the mental toil, which they cost him in composition. 

Though Parson 'Thumpcushion had an upright heart, and some 
called it a warm one, he was invariably stern and severe, on principle, 
I suppose, to me. With late justice, though early enough, even now, 
to be tinctured with generosity, I acknowledge him to have been a 
good and a wise man, after his own fashion. If his management failed 
as to myself, it succeeded with his three sons ; nor, I must frankly say, 
could any mode of education, with which it was possible for him to 
be acquainted, have made me much better than what I was, or led me 
to a happier fortune than the present. He could neither change the 
nature that God gave me, nor adapt his own inflexible mind to my pe- 
culiar character. Perhaps it was my chief misfortune that I had nei- 
ther father nor mother alive ; for parents have an instinctive sagacity, 
in regard to the welfare of their children ; and the child feels a confi- 
dence both in the wisdom and affection of his parents, which he can- 
not transfer to any delegate of their duties, however conscientious. 
An orphan’s fate is hard, be he rich or poor. As for Parson Thump- 
cushion, whenever I see the old gentleman in my dreams, he looks 
kindly and sorrowfully at me, holding out his hand, as if each had 
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something to forgive. With such kindness, and such forgiveness, but 
without the sorrow, may our next meeting be ! 

I was a youth of gay and happy temperament, with an incorrigible 
levity of spirit, of no vicious propensities, sensible enough, but way- 
ward and fanciful. What a character was this, to be brought in con- 
tact with the stern old Pilgrim spirit of my guardian! We were at 
variance on a thousand points; but our clief and final dispute arose 
from the pertinacity with which he insisted on my adopting a particu- 
lar profession; while I, being heir to a moderate competence, had 
avowed my purpose of keeping aloof from the regular business of life. 
This would have been a dangerous resolution, any where in the world ; 
it was fatal, in New-lngland. ‘There is a grossness in the concep- 
tions of my countrymen; they will not be convinced that any good 
thing may consist with what they call idleness; they can anticipate 
nothing but evil of a young man who neither studies physic, law, nor 
gospel, nor opens a store, nor takes to farming, but manifests an 
incomprehensible disposition to be satisfied with what his father left 
him. ‘he principle is excellent, in its general influence, but most 
miserable in its eilect on the few that violate it. I had a quick sensi- 
tiveness to public opinion, and felt as if it ranked me with the tavern- 
haunters and town-paupers,—with the drunken poet, who hawked his 
own fourth of July odes,—and the broken soldier, who had been good 
for nothing since last war. ‘he consequence of all this, was a piece 
of light-hearted desperation. 

I do not over-estimate my notoricty, when I take it for granted, 
that many of my readers must have heard of me, in the wild way of 
life which I adopted. ‘The idea of becoming a wandering story teller 
had been suggested, a year or two before, by an encounter with sev- 
eral merry vagabonds in a showman’s wagon, where they and I had 
sheltered ourselves during a summer shower. The project was not 
more extravagant than most which a young man forms. Stranger 
ones are executed every day; and not to mention my prototypes in 
the East, and the wandering orators and poets whom my own ears 
have heard, | had the example of one illustrious itinerant in the other 
hemisphere ; of Goldsmith, who planned and performed his travels 
through France and Italy, on a less promising scheme than mine. I 
took credit to myself for various qualifications, mental and personal, 
suited to the undertaking. Besides, my mind had latterly tormented 
me for employment, keeping up an irregular activity even in sleep, 
and making me conscious that I must toil, if it were but in catching 
butterflies. But my chief motives were discontent with home, and a 
hitter grudge against Parson Thumpcushion, who would rather have 
laid me in my father’s tomb, than seen me either a novelist or an 
actor; two characters which I thus hit upon a method of uniting. 
After all, it was not half so foolish as if [ had written romances, in- 
stead of reciting them. 

The following pages will contain a picture of my vagrant life, inter- 
mixed with specimens, generally brief and slight, of that great mass 
of fiction to which I gave existence, and which has vanished like 
cloud-shapes. Besides the occasions when I sought a pecuniary 
reward, I was accustomed to exercise my narrative faculty, wherever 
chance had collected a little audience, idle enough to listen. ‘These 
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rehearsals were useful in testing the strong points of my stories; and, 
indeed, the flow of fancy soon came upon me so abundantly, that its 
indulgence was its own reward; though the hope of praise, also, be- 
came a powerful incitement. Since | shall never feel the warm gush of 
new thought, as I did then, let me beseech the reader to believe, that 
my tales were not always so cold as he may find them now. With 
each specimen will be given a sketch of the circumstances in which 
the story was told. Thus my air-drawn pictures will be set in frames, 
perhaps more valuable than the pictures themselves, since they will 
be embossed with groups of characteristic figures, amid the lake and 
mountain scenery, the villages and fertile fields, of our native land. 
But I write the book for the sake of its moral, which many a dream- 
ing youth may profit by, though it is the experience of a wandering 
story teller. 


A FLIGHT IN THE FOG. 

I set out on my rambles one morning in June, about sunrise. The 
day promised to be fair, though, at that early hour, a heavy mist lay 
along the earth, and settled, in minute globules, on the folds of my 
clothes, so that I looked precisely as if touched with a hoar-frost. The 
sky was quite obscured, and the trees and houses invisible, till they 
grew out of the fog as I came close upon them. There is a hill towards 
the west, whence the road goes abruptly down, holding a level course 
through the village, and ascending an eminence on the other side, be- 
hind which it disappears. The whole view comprises an extent of 
half a mile. Here I paused, and, while gazing through the misty veil, 
it partially rose and swept away, with so sudden an effect, that a gray 
cloud seemed to have taken the aspect of a small white town. A thin 
vapor being still diffused through the atmosphere, the wreaths and pil- 
lars of fog, whether hung in air or based on earth, appeared not less 
substantial than the edifices, and gave their own indistinctness to the 
whole. It was singular, that such an unromantic scene should look so 
visionary. 

Half of the parson’s dwelling was a dingy white house, and half of it 
was a cloud; But Squire Moody’s mansion, the grandest in the village, 
was wholly visible, even the lattice-work of the balcony under the front 
window; while, in another place, only two red chimneys were seen 
above the mist, appertaining to my own paternal residence, then ten- 
anted by strangers. I could not remember those with whom I had 
dwelt there, not even my mother. The brick edifice of the bank was 
in the clouds; the foundations of what was to be a great block of 
buildings had vanished, ominously, as it proved; the dry-good store of 
Mr. Nightingale seemed a doubtful concern ; and Dominicus Pike’s 
tobacco-manufactory an affair of smoke, except the splendid image of 
an Indian chief in front. The white spire of the meeting-house as- 
cended out of the densest heap of vapor, as if that shadowy base were 
its only support ; or, to give a truer interpretation, the steeple was the 
emblem of religion, enveloped in mystery below, yet pointing to a 
cloudless atmosphere, and catching the brightness of the east on its 
gilded vane. 

As I beheld these objects, and the dewy street, with grassy intervals 
and a border of trees between the wheel-track and the side-walks, all 
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so indistinct, and not to be traced without an effort, the whole seemed 
more like memory than reality. IL would have imagined that years 
had already passed, and I was far away. contemplating that dim pic- 
ture of my native place, which I should retain in my mind through 
the mist of time. No tears fell from my eyes among the dew-drops 
of the morning; nor does it occur to me that I heaved a sigh. In 
truth, I had never felt such a delicious excitement, nor known what 
freedom was till that moment, when I gave up my home, and took 
the whole world in exchange, fluttering the wings of my spirit, as if I 
would have flown from one star to another through the universe. I 
waved my hand towards the dusky village, bade it a joyous farewell, 
and turned away, to follow any path but that which might lead me 
back. Never was Childe Harold’s sentiment adopted in a spirit more 
unlike his own. 

Naturally enough, I thought of Don Quixote. Recollecting how 
the knight and Sancho had watched for auguries, when they took the 
road to Toboso, I began, between jest and earnest, to feel a similar 
anxiety. It was gratified, and by a more poetical phenomenon than 
the braying of the dappled ass, or the neigh of Rosinante. The sun, 
then just above the horizon, shone faintly through the fog, and formed 
a species of rainbow in the west, bestriding my intended road like a 
gigantic portal. I had never known, before, that a bow could be gener- 
ated between the sunshine and the morning mist. It had no brillianey, 
no perceptible hues; but was a mere unpainted frame-work, as white 
and ghost-like as the lunar rainbow, which is deemed ominous of evil. 
But, with a light heart, to which all omens were propitious, I advanced 
beneath the misty archway of futurity. 

I had determined not to enter on my profession within a hundred 
miles of home, and then to cover myself with a fictitious name. The 
first precaution was reasonable enough, as otherwise Parson Thump- 
cushion might have put an untimely catastrophe to my story; but, as 
nobody would be much affected by my disgrace, and all was to be suf- 
fered in my own person, I know not why I cared about a name. For 
a week or two, I traveled almost at random, seeking hardly any guid- 
ance, except the whirling of a leaf, at some turn of the road, or the 
green bough, that beckoned ime, or the naked branch, that pointed its 
withered finger onward. All my care was to be farther from home 
each night than the preceding morning. 


A FELLOW-TRAVELER. 

One day at noontide, when the sun had burst suddenly out of a 
cloud and threatened to dissolve me, I looked round for shelter, 
whether of tavern, cottage, barn, or shady tree. The first which 
offered itself was a wood, not a forest, but a trim plantation of young 
oaks, growing just thick enough to keep the mass of sunshine out, 
while they admitted a few straggling beams, and thus produced the 
most cheerful gloom imaginable. A brook, so smal] and clear, and 
apparently so cool, that I wanted to drink it up, ran under the road 
through a little arch of stone, without once meeting the sun, in its 
passage from the shade on one side ww the shade on the other. As 
there was a stepping-place over the stone-wall, and a path along the 
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rivulet, I followed it and discovered its source,—a spring gushing out 
of an old barrel. 

In this pleasant spot, | saw a light pack suspended from the branch 
of a tree, a stick leaning against the trunk, and a person seated on 
the grassy verge of the spring, with his back towards me. He was a 
slender figure, dressed in black broadcloth, which was none of the 
finest, nor very fashionably cut. On hearing my footsteps, he started 
up, rather nervously, and, turning round, showed the face of a young 
man about my own age, with his finger in a volume which he had 
been reading, till my intrusion. His book was, evidently, a pocket- 
Bible. ‘Though I piqued myself, at that period, on my great penetra- 
tion into people’s characters and pursuits, | could not decide whether 
this young man in black were an unfledged divine from Andover, a 
college-student, or preparing for college at some academy. In either 
case, | would quite as willingly have found a merrier companion ; 
such, for instance, as the comedian with whom Gil Blas shared his 
dinner, beside a fountain in Spain. 

After a nod, which was duly returned, [ made a goblet of oak- 
leaves, filled and emptied it two or three times, and then remarked, to 
hit the stranger’s classical associations, that this beautiful fountain 
ought to flow from an urn, instead of an old barrel. He did not show 
that he understood the allusion, and replied, very briefly, with a shy- 
ness that was quite out of place, between persons who met in such 
circumstances. Lad he treated my next observation in the same 
way, we should have parted without another word. 

“It is very singular,” said I, ‘ though, doubtless, there are good 
reasons for it, that Nature should provide drink so abundantly, and 
lavish it every where by the road-side, but so seldom any thing to eat 
Why should not we find a loaf of bread on this tree, as well as a bar- 
rel of good liquor at the foot of it?” 

“There is a loaf of bread on the tree,” replied the stranger, with- 
out even smiling at a coincidence which made me laugh. ‘| have 
semething to eat in my bundle, and if you can make a dinner with 
me, you shall be welcome.” 

‘IT accept your offer with pleasure,’ said I. ‘‘ A pilgrim, such as 
I am, must not refuse a providential meal.” 

The young man had risen to take his bundle from the branch of 
the tree, but now turned round and regarded me with great carnest- 
ness, coloring deeply at the same time. However, he said nothing, 
and produced part of a loaf of bread, and some cheese, the former 
being, evidently, home-baked, though some days out of the oven. 
The fare was good enough, with a real welcome, such as his appeared 
to be. After spreading these articles on the stump of a tree, he pro- 
ceeded to ask a blessing on our food ; an unexpected ceremony, and 
quite an impressive one at our woodland table, with the fountain gush- 
ing beside us, and the bright sky glimmering through the boughs ; 
nor did his brief petition affect me less, because his embarrassment 
made his voice tremble. At the end ef the meal, he returned thanks 
with the same tremulous fervor! 

He felt a natural kindness for me, after thus relieving my necessi- 
ties, and showed it by becoming less reserved. On my part, I pro- 
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fessed never to have relished a dinner better, and, in requital of the 
stranger’s hospitality, solicited the pleasure of his company to supper. 

“ Where? At your home !” asked he. 

** Yes,” said I, smiling. 

** Perhaps our roads are not the same,” observed he. 

“QO, I can take any road but one, and yet not miss my way,” 
answered I, ‘* ‘This morning I breakfasted at home; I shall sup at 
home to-night ; and a moment ago, I dined at home. ‘To be sure, 
there was a certain place which I called home; but I have resolved 
not to see it again, till I have been quite round the globe, and enter 
the street on the east, as I left it on the west. In the mean time, I 
have a home every where or no where, just as you please to take it.” 

‘* No where, then; for this transitory world is not our home,” said 
the young man, with solemnity. ‘* We are all pilgrims and wander- 
ers; but it is strange that we two should meet.” 

I inquired the meaning of this remark, but could obtain no satisfac- 
tory reply. But we had eaten salt together, and it was right that we 
should form acquaintance after that ceremony, as the Arabs of the 
desert do; especially as he had learned something about myself, and 
the courtesy of the country entitled me to as much information in 
return. I asked whither he was traveling. 

‘© [ do not know,” said he; ‘* but God knows.” 

“That is strange !” exclaimed 1; “ not that God should know it, 
but that you should not. And how is your road to be pointed out ?” 

‘* Perhaps by an inward conviction,” he replied, looking sideways 
at me, to discover whether I smiled; ‘“ perhaps by an outward sign.” 

“Then believe me,” said I, “ the outward sign is already granted 
you, and the inward conviction ought to follow. We are told of pious 
men in old times, who committed themselves to the care of Providence, 
and saw the manifestation of its will in the slightest circumstances ; 
as in the shooting ef a star, the flight of a bird, or the course taken by 
some brute animal. Sometimes even a stupid ass was their guide. 
May not I be as good a one ?” 

* [1 do not know,” said the pilgrim, with perfect simplicity. 

We did, however, follow the same road, and were not overtaken, as 
| partly apprehended, by the keepers of any lunatic asylum in pursuit 
of a stray patient. Perhaps the stranger felt as much doubt of my 
sanity as I did of his, though certainly with less justice ; since I was 
fully aware of my own extravagances, while he acted as wildly, and 
deemed it heavenly wisdom. We were a singular couple, strikingly 
contrasted, yet curiously assimilated, each of us remarkable enough 
by himself, and doubly so in the other’s company. Without any 
formal compact, we kept together, day after day, till our union 
appeared permanent. Even had I scen nothing to love and admire in 
him, I could never have thought of deserting one who needed me con- 
tinually ; for | never knew a person, not even a woman, so unfit to 
roam the world in solitude, as he was—so painfully shy, so easily dis- 
couraged by slight obstacles, and so often depressed by a weight 
within himself. 

I was now far from my native place, but had not yet stepped before 
the public. A slight tremor seized me, whenever | thought of relin- 
quishing the immunities of a private character, and giving every man, 
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and for money, too, the right, which no man yet possessed, of treating 
me with open scorn. But about a week after contracting the above 
alliance, I made my bow to an audience of nine persons, seven of 
whom hissed me in a very disagreeable manner, and not without good 
cause. Indeed, the failure was so signal, that it would have been 
mere swindling to retain the money which had been paid, on my 
implied contract to give its value of amusement; so | called in the 
door-keeper, bade him refund the whole receipts, a mighty sum, and 
was gratified with a round of applause, by way of offset to the hisses. 
This event would have looked most horrible in anticipation ; a thing 
to make a man shoot himself, or run a muck, or hide himself in cav- 
erns, where he might not sce his own burning blush; but the reality 
was not so very hard to bear. It is a fact, that | was more deeply 
grieved by an almost parallel misfortune, which happened to my com- 
panion on the same evening. In my own behalf, I was angry and 
excited, not depressed ; my blood ran quick, my spirits rose buoyantly ; 
and I had never felt such a confidence of future success, and deter- 
mination to achieve it, as at that trying moment. I resolved to perse- 
vere, if it were only to wring the reluctant praise from my enemies. 

Hitherto, I had immensely underrated the difficulties of my idle 
trade ; now I recognized, that it demanded nothing short of my whole 
powers, cultivated to the utmost, and exerted with the same prodigality 
as if I were speaking for a great party, or for the nation at large, on 
the floor of the capitol. No talent or attainment could come amiss; 
every thing, indeed, was requisite; wide observation, varied knowl- 
edge, deep thoughts, and sparkling ones; pathos and levity, and a 
mixture of both, like sunshine in a rain-drop; lofty imagination, veil- 
ing itself in the garb of common life; and the practised art which 
alone could render these gifts, and more than these, available. Not 
that I ever hoped to be thus qualified. But my despair was no ignobie 
one ; for, knowing the impossibility of satisfying myself, even should 
the world be satisfied, | did my best to overcome it, investigated the 
causes of every defect, and strove, with patient stubbornness, to re- 
move them in the next attempt. It is one of my few sources of pride, 
that, ridiculous as the object was, | followed it up with the firmness 
and energy of a man. 

I manufactured a great variety of plots and skeletons of tales, and 
kept them ready for use, leaving the filling up to the inspiration of the 
moment ; though I cannot remember ever to have told a tale, which 
did not vary considerably from my pre-conceived idea, and acquire a 
novelty of aspect as often as I repeated it. Oddly enough, my success 
was generally in proportion to the difference between the conception 
and accomplishment. I provided two or more commencements and 
catastrophes to many of the tales, a happy expedient, suggested by the 
double sets of sleeves and trimmings, which diversified the suits in 
Sir Piercy Shafton’s wardrobe. But my best efforts had a unity, a 
wholeness, and a separate character, that did not admit of this sort of 
mechanism. 
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A RENCONTRE ON THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Tue great national road, which traverses the vast ridges of the 
Alleghanies, stretching nearly from the Atlantic to the valley of the 
Mississippi, often presents scenery of the most beautiful and imposing 
character. ‘The traveler, as he approaches the western termination of 
this road, looks around with amazement upon the high peaks piled up 
like a rampart against the horizon. ‘Their blue outlines, distinct as 
the folds of a pillowy cloud, seem penciled on the sky. South and 
north these immense chains stretch away in the distance far beyond 
the reach of human vision. 

One fine morning in autumn, during my sojourn in the West, I 
ascended, on horseback, one of the loftiest points in the midst of this 
mountain scenery. On reaching the summit, | dismounted from the 
vigorous animal, who had borne me up the acclivity, and, leaning 
upon his arched neck, I gazed around over a prospect of bewildering 
magnificence. Far down in the valleys beneath me, the mist rolled 
like a sea, tinted with all the hues of the rainbow, as if the prismatic 
colors of sunlight had been decomposed and mingled with its waves. 
From the east a flood of crimson was beginning to illume the peak on 
which [ stood. The sky overhead was intensely blue, but the day- 
star’s brightness was not yet eclipsed. A few drifted clouds, in nar- 
row ridges, fleckered the wide expanse, and were flushed with the 
early radiance of morning. 

The forests, which hung around me, now motionless, now quivering 
through every fibre, as the light breeze inclined their tops, were varie- 
gated with a myriad brilliant dyes. Autumn’s subtle alchemy had 
transmuted every leaf. Masses of glittering foliage looked beautiful 
in decay. ‘The huge sycamore towered proudly among its fellows, 
spreading forth its long and silvery branches, which shone in strange 
contrast with its leaves of scarlet and yellow. But its trunk was still 
entwined by parasitical evergreens, and grape-vines had clambered to 
its very top. Nor was animation wanting to the scene. Birds of rich 
plumage darted from bough to bough, while others of a more sober 
appearance, poured forth songs of ravishing melody. Far away, a 
line of light marked the issuing of a noble stream, which rushed on 
its course to pay due tribute to the Father of Waters. 

As I looked around upon the various objects of wonder and of in- 
terest which attracted my glance, my heart swelled high with emotion. 
I stood in the midst of a country, vast in extent, and unparalleled in 
the increase of its population. Its early history, its youthful strug- 
gles, its triumphant rise, its immense resources, and that compre- 
hensive spirit of enterprise, which had already effected so much and 
gave such promise of the future—all these passed rapidly through my 
mind, and pictured forth images, which I will not trust my pen to 
describe. I thought of the thousands of my countrymen, who were at 
that moment awaking in every direction to renewed life and activity, 
and I exclaimed in my enthusiasm—* They rise to labor over thy un- 
dulating fields, O hardy Pennsylvania! ‘They reap the luxuriant har- 
vest that cumbers thy generous soil, thrice-fertile Ohio! They behold 
thy lofty hill-tops, blushing in the red rays of morning, O beautiful 
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Virginia! Ever memorable Kentucky! no longer the ‘dark and 
bloody ground,’ but blessed with a population, who” 

‘** Must not forget the price of their inheritance’’—exclaimed a voice 
near me. ‘The tone of the exclamation was low, but yet so startling, 
that my horse snorted with terror, and L stopped short in my soliloquy, 
without, however, altering my position. ‘Go on,” said the same 
mysterious voice, after a brief pause; and glancing round—somewhat 
indignantly, | must confess—I saw, close by my side, an old man in the 
garb of a hunter, jeaning upon his rifle, and bending on me a glance 
so carnest and yet so strangely tender, that every feeling of anger van- 
ished in a moment from my heart. ‘The individual was above the 
middle height. In his prime, his stature must have been handsome 
and commanding. From a subdued expression in his face, | conjec- 
tured that the sway of passion had been overcome, but not tll atier 
long and severe struggles. ‘lhe lines and muscles, which had once 
swollen under strong and overpowering excitement, were still apparent, 
although the fervor, which had glowed beneath them, was suppressed. 
Like the lava-streams and the fissures of a spent volcano, they still 
bore witness that the flames had once raged terribly within, thoug! 
now the secret fires were extinguished. 

For nearly a minute we were both silent; but at Jast the old man 
exclaimed—‘* Why do you not go on?) Give wings to your aspiring 
thoughts, to your brilliant anticipations. ‘Too soon shall those thoughts 
and those anticipations be checked and cast down. Why do you not 
go on?” 

I know not how it was that I stood silent and immovable. Perhaps 
some spell, like that by which the ancient mariner detained the wed- 
ding-guest, was in the “ glittering eye” of the old hunter. I finally 
replied, however, that my curiosity had been naturally awakened by 
the manner in which he had broken in upon my musings, and that, as 
for myself, | was always more successful in soliloquy than in any other 
species of oratory. 

**T have disturbed your meditations somewhat unceremoniously,” 
said the old man; ‘ but trappers and savages are not the best models 
ef courtesy, neither is the desert the most fitting school for politeness. 
My story,” continued he, ‘is, after all, but that of thousands, who, 
like myself, were among the pioneers of the West. But the memory of 
those men is fast passing away. Their exploits, their sufferings, will 
soon be forgotten in the political quarrels and speculations of the day. 
Though martyrs to the cause of civilization, the very progress of that 
mighty power will only throw them the farther into the shade.” 

How happens it that, under peculiar circumstances of scene or situ- 
ation, some hidden sympathy connects the hearts of those who had 
before been strangers, and brings out that mutual interest which leads 
to a mutual confidence, and an interchange of common feelings? 
After the first embarrassment of our abrupt introduction was over, 
questions and replies followed in a quick succession, and in a few, 
very few minutes the stranger and myself were better acquainted with 
each other’s sympathies and ‘disposition, than we should have been 
alter years of the ordinary intercourse of life. He at last fell into such 
a train of observations on his own career, that I was justified in my 
curiosity to know something more of its details: and his story, as fai 
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as [can gather it from my own recollections, and from some rough 
notes, made at my next stopping-place, ran somewhat after the follow- 
ing fashion :— 

** Stranger! I was one of the earliest emigrants from New-England 
to the valley of the Mississippi. My native village was beautifully 
situated in view of the Atlantic, and if its hills were barren, and its 
climate ungenial, its inhabitants were thrifty and warm-hearted. I 
lived a contented man, until one day I fell in with an individual, who 
had visited the massive forests and the broad savannahs of the far 
West. He gave me glowing descriptions of the surpassing fertility 
and the delicious atmosphere of that land of promise. My mind was 
filled with dreams of wide-extending plains, of natural vineyards, and 
of noble streams. I grew wearied of the rugged aspect of my native 
place, of its stubborn and rock-ribbed soil, its rusty cedar-trees, and 
its scanty fields ef corn aud potatoes. I resolved to emigrate to the 
West. 

‘* But there were serious difliculties in the wav. My family con- 
sisted of a wife and two children; the expenses and difficulties of the 
journey were considerable, and the dangers not a few. My wife at 
first dissuaded me trom the undertaking; but when she saw my 
earnestness to enter upon it, she withdrew her opposition, and con- 
sented to quit kindred and friends, and take up her abode with me in 
the wilderness. She was a gentle and beautiful creature, brought 
up in tenderness, but fearless of hardship and deprivation. On my 
power of protection, she seemed to place the most implicit reliance ; 
and my assurances of safety, would, I believe, have reconciled her to 
any situation, even were it full of peril. We were both young, and 
both with less experience, perhaps, than a parent ought to possess. 

* We quitted our native village, not without regret. 1 think that 
in the course of all my sufferings, I never experienced a more mis- 
erable moment than that, when, seated in the vehicle, which trans- 
ported us from the home of our youth, | saw the church steeple sink 
beneath my view, and the houses disappear, like familiar faces, from 
my sight. Mournful recollections of the past, fitful and mysterious 
glimpses of the future, doubts, anxicties, and self-reproaches, seemed 
to cast ill omens upon the success of my undertaking. How were 
they fulfilled ! 

* T will not detain vou with a description of our long, tedious, and 
eventful journey. Over these ridges, the road was extremely toilsome 
and dangerous. We descended the Ohio in one of the flat-bottomed 
boats, which used to be so numerous upon that river. At that time 
shoals of emigrants were pouring towards Kentucky. I followed 
in their trail, and finally selected a rich tract of land in the neighbor- 
hood of a considerable station, and commenced the usual operations of 
a settler. With a little assistance, I erected a Jog-house, and cleared 
a portion of my land for cultivation. The soil amply repaid all the 
labor which L expended upon it. My crops of corn the second year 
were immense. My stock of cattle and horses, with trifling care and 
expense, was increased an hundred fold. My garden supplied me 
with fruits and vegetables in abundance. All the necessaries and 
most of the luxuries of life were within my reach. To the culture of 
the grape L paid particular attention, and was rewarded with a plenti- 
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ful vintage. ‘The maple-tree, which grew in profusion on my estate, 
offered a suitable object for well-directed labor and enterprise. I in- 
vented a process of clarifying the substance which exudes from this 
tree, and could prepare from it sugar of a crystal whiteness. In six 
years, my plantation was improved to a degree, which was a subject of 
astonishment to my neighbors. [erected a neat and commodious 
house, extended my orchards and vineyards, and, instead of blackened 
stumps and half-burned timber, | beheld around me fields of waving 
corn, gardens of freshest verdure, and a prospect of increasing loveli- 
ness, comfort, and delight. My wife seemed more beautiful than ever. 
My family had not increased since we quitted New-England ; but 
Charles and Virginia, as our two children were called, were to us a 
constant source of gratification and amusement. Charles was now 
grown into an active, dark-eyed boy of nine years of age, and my little 
daughter was unfolding like a most sweet flower to the air of the wil- 
derness. I know not how I can speak of these things now with so 
much moderation ; but mighty, indeed, must be the grief, from which 
thirty years cannot take the sting. 

*« The struggles of the first settlers of ‘the dark and bloody ground,’ 
with the savages who lurked in their paths, the hardships which they 
had to encounter, their courage, their unbaflled perseverance, and 
those high and extraordinary virtues which danger seemed to develop— 
these often furnished us with ample topics for eulogy and wonder. In 
that part of Kentucky where | had taken up my abode, all apprehen- 
sion respecting a hostile incursion of the Indians, had subsided into a 
firm and fatal conviction of security. 1 see that you anticipate the re- 
sult to which my story tends; bat permit me to proceed. Straggling 
bands of Indians occasionally visited my house, where they were hos- 
pitably received. I flattered myself that 1 had secured their lasting 
friendship by my conduct towards them. 'The event proved that I 
was mistaken. 

“ Stranger, it Was on a morning in autumm—a morning beautiful as 
this—that L joined a party of young men from a neighboring station, 
who were setting out on a chase. ‘There seemed no cause for uneasi- 
ness at that time in Jeaving my family for a day or two. But, at the 
beginning of the chase, I felt an unaccountable depression. A dark, 
undetined thought of evil clouded my gaiety. This, sir, is no after 
dream. ‘The fact is well impressed on my mind. My comrades re- 
marked my anxiety, and inquired the cause. I was ignorant of it 
myself. ‘The circumstance was inexplicable to me then, and has been 
ever since. I do not often venture to reflect upon it. 

‘* But I soon forgot my vague and melancholy presentiments in the 
gaiety and exhilaration of the chase. ‘The deer yet roved in consid- 
erable numbers through the vast forests, which extended around us. 
The scene, on this occasion, was refreshing and delightful. The ner- 
vous and impatient baying of the hounds, the rich echoes of the hunts- 
man’s horn, the shouts of those engaged in the sport, as a new object 
of pursuit started in view, all tended to quicken the blood, to sharpen 
the faculties, and to enliven the imagination. I had dismounted for 
the purpose of tightening the girths of my saddle, when I heard the 
sound of footsteps ina neighboring thicket, and, a moment after, an 
old Indian, whom I recognized as one to whom I had once made a 
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present of some tobacco, stood before me. Te pointed, breathless, in 
the direction of my house, and said these words—I shall never forget 
them—‘ Look to your home. ‘The Shawnese are cowards, and spare 
neither women nor children. Haste, or you will be too late. A 
dreadful thought, which it was madness to entertain, crossed my mind. 
I remember calling one of my companions of the chase, and imparting 
to him my misgivings. He promised to collect the rest of the party, 
and follow in the direction of my house. I looked round to see the 
old Indian, but he had disappeared. I leaped into the saddle, and, 
dashing the rowels deep into the flanks of my horse, I sped like a 
whirlwind towards my home. When I look back upon that dreadful 
ride, it seems all like a dream. If you were ever hurled through the 
air by a hurricane, you may form some conception of the nature of 
my journey. ‘T'rees, hills, cattle, and corn-fields, seemed to rush by 
me like pursuing spectres. Sky and earth appeared confounded. It 
was as if I were borne forward by a mere act of volition; and, with my 
rifle grasped in my right hand, and the reins held loosely in my left, 
while with my spurs I galled the poor animal who was performing 
his death-race, I must have been an object of astonishment, if not of 
awe, to a spectator. 

“Stranger, on ascending the hill, which commanded a view of my 
estate, I beheld my house, with its enclosures, in flames. 1 uttered a 
cry of horror at the sight. My horse made a fearful leap forward, and 
then fell dead beneath me. I speedily discntangled myself from the 
saddle, and ran on towards my burning house. Five or six Indians 
were visible, in different directions. I believe they belonged to a dis- 
tant tribe, for I had never seen them before. As I approached the 
scene of desolation with desperate haste, I saw my little Virginia run- 
ning towards me, pursued by a tall, half-naked savage. ‘The moment 
she beheld me, her slight frame seemed to be filled with renewed ani- 
mation. She again rallied her energies to escape her dreaded foe, and 
exclaimed—‘ O, dear, dear father! you have come to—to save’ 
Scarcely had she uttered these words, than—God of justice !—the bar- 
barian flung his hatchet, with unerring aim, and my little daughter, 
my tender playmate, my solace, my pride, my most treasured hope, fell 
quivering, and wounded unto death, into my arms. A smile of sub- 
dued terror, of confiding joy, of affection strong to the last, passed 
over her innocent features like sunshine, and her pure soul fled to the 
heaven, whence it came. Leaving her on the green turf, I looked 
around for her destroyer. He was not to be seen, but the next moment 
a bullet whizzed by my ear, and I knew he must be lying in wait for 
my life. A dreadful foreboding urged me forward. My house was 
still in flames, and, rushing towards the threshold, I throttled the sav- 
age who opposed me, and called by name upon my wife and son. I 
received no answer, and was about to dart through the midst of the 
flames, in search of them, when a half consumed timber fell upon my 
head, and I was borne senseless and stunned to the ground. 

‘7 will not excite your sympathies by details of all the distressing 
circumstances attending the destruction of my family. My wife and 
boy, after a brave resistance, and after both had been painfully wound- 
ed, were killed, together with two of my slaves. ‘The attack was 
totally unexpected. Indeed, I have since thought that it was but very 
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suddenly undertaken by the Indians, who, at the time, were inflamed 
with whisky. As for myself, I was dragged from under the smoulder- 
ing ruins, by my companions of the chase, and transported to the 
nearest station. Here | was carefully and kindly attended ; but I did 
not regain my consciousness until the expiration of several days. 
Then, what a tide of horrible recollections poured in upon me! The 
friends, under whose roof I was, could not but admit the full extent of 
my loss. They informed me that the remains of my family had been 
decently interred—that nothing was left of my house but naked rafters 
and heated ashes—that my orchards had been consumed or spoiled— 
and that my cattle had been driven away. After listening to this cat- 
alogue of disasters, I stood, for some time, with fixed eyes, speechless 
and motionless. ‘Then, bidding my host farewell, I took my rifle and 
hunting-accoutrements, and went forth into the woods—and there, for 
years, has been my home. My hostility to the Indians has been ac- 
tive, savage, and unrelenting. I have pursued them through forest and 
through prairie. I have shot them down as [ would so many wild 
beasts. I have destroyed them in ambuscade and in open warfare. 
I have slain my thousands. And my revenge has been great! 

“One night I had a dream, which made a powerful impression upon 
me. I dreamed that, on a sultry day in summer, I stood by the side 
of a spring of water, which bubbled up from its marble basin clear as 
crystal and cool as the heart of an iceberg. An old Indian, wearied 
and panting with heat, came to drink of the clear fountain. Te filled 
a gourd with the water ; but as he lifted it eagerly to his lips, I dashed 
it from his hands. He looked at me a moment, in astonishment, but 
quickly composing his features, he addressed me,—‘ I suppose that 
my white brother has some fire-water to give me. But I want it not. 
I know its treachery. I have lived to sce my tribe dwindle away be- 
fore its consuming fierceness. Once my people were numerous as the 
leaves of summer in our forests. ‘The white man came with his mad- 
dening and accursed potions, and they faded away and fell to earth as 
the wasted leaves in autumn. Our lands were taken from us, and 
we—we—if we resisted because our wigwams were burned and our 
hunting-grounds invaded—were made to feel the vengeance of the 
white man. Oppression, injury, and fraud, exercised towards us, were 
virtues in the eyes of the whites; but our indignant resistance was 
savage barbarity, cruelty, and revenge! The weak must yield to the 
strong ; and we must soon be an extinguished people. ‘The advancing 
waves of civilization are driving us towards the Pacific. There may 
we have rest!’ , 

** And as the old Indian said these words, he again lifted the gourd 
filled with the crystal water to his lips. But, with an insatiable ferocity, 
I raised my rifle, and shot him through the heart. ‘The fancied report 
awoke me. The stars were shining brightly through the green net- 
work of leaves, which the tall sycamores, with their intertwining boughs, 
formed above me. An almost unnatural quict pervaded the forest. I 
thought upon the events of ny dream. ‘The words of the old Indian 
yet rung in my ears. A train of reflections passed through my mind, 
which roused me to a sense of my sinful and relentless passions. My 
feelings were softened and subdued. [ prostrated myself upon the 
dewy turf, and poured out my soul in prayer to that invisible Spirit, 
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towards whom a mystcrious sympathy raised my aspirations. My re- 
pentance was entire and unreserved. I arose an altered man. 

*‘T had rendered myself terrible to the Indians by my successful 
and ever-eager hostility. I now found it impossible to inspire them 
with confidence in my good intentions. A revulsion of feeling in their 
favor had made me desirous of devoting the remainder of my life to 
the amelioration of their condition. But they received my advances 
with distrust and with threats of vengeance. [I at last quitted the wil- 
derness, of which | had been a habitant for more than twenty years, 
and determined to return to the village of my birth. I am thus far, 
stranger, upon my pilgrimage. How changed from what I was when 
I first traversed these mountains !”’ 

The old man finished his narrative, and, as we were going in oppo- 
site directions, we bade each other farewell. ‘The mists of the morn- 
ing were by this time dissipated, and the sun shone forth with fervid 
brightness. I again mounted my horse, and continued, with new food 
for reflection, on my solitary way. E. S. 


FAUST’S SOLILOQUY. 
(GOETHE.) 


Spirit sublime ! thou grantedst all I prayed for ! 
Thy face of fire thou didst not turn on me 

In vain. With power to feel and to enjoy, 

Thou gavest to me bright Nature for a realm. 

No cold and wondering visit didst thou deign 

That I should pay unto her glorious shrine ; 

But into her deep bosom made me look, 

As in the bosom of some loving friend. 

Before me pass, in their distinctive forms, 

All animated things—and, by thine aid, 

1 find my brothers in woods, sea, and air. 

When rolls the tempest through the bending grove, 
And when the pine, gigantic though it stand, 
Breaks, crashing downward, all the neighboring boughs, 
And the lone mountain thunders to the fall,— 
Thou bearest me kindly to some sheltered cave, 
And showest me there myself—myself and all 

The deep and wondrous mystery of my soul. 

And when, with soothing smile, ine brilliant moon 
In heaven floats upward, then from wall-like rocks 
And moistened shrubs arise the silvery forms 

Of vanished ages, casting mellow shades 

On Contemplation’s deep, retired paths. 

O! now I feel that nothing perfect crowns 

The lot of man in this relentless world ! 

With that blest gift, which, to the eternal gods 
Nearer and nearer draws my burning soul— 

Thou gavest a friend with whom I may not part, 
Though, cold and insolent, his bearing shows 

My self-abasement—and thy precious gilts 

Turn into airy nothing with a breath. 

That holy image, at his word, creates 

A wild-fire in ny heart—and thus I reel, 

From fond desire to rich enjoyment’s bower, 

And in enjoyment languish for desire Pr. B 
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REFLECTIONS OF A JAIL BIRD. 


Wet, here I am, safe enough, sure enough. I could not be safer. 
A turnkey and an iron door will keep my enemies from me. I have 
stone under my feet, stone over my head, and stone on all sides of me. 
Well, here I am, at last. I have long expected it. 1 am here among 
felons ; and their shouts, blasphemies, and obscene songs are like to be 
my music for an hundred and five days. ‘The hinges have grated, 
and the bolts have clanged upon me. 

I do not yet feel at all despondent, though I know that my situa- 
tion is inconvenient in the extreme, and a sort of stigma is attached, 
by the unthinking, to the very idea of being in jail. However, I live 
not in the opinions of others,—while I can respect myself, I care not 
in how small esteem I may be held by the fools and rogues who com- 
pose the mass of the community. Let me, therefore, examine myself. 
As yet, ‘‘ my mind to me a kingdom is.” Let me see if there is any 
thing in my narrow dominion, that can cause me much discomfort. 
What have I done? have I unjustly invaded the rights of my neigh- 
bor? have 1 been guilty of any, the least injustice ? have I broken 
my word? have I turned my back on friend or foe? None of all this. 
I have done the state some service, and they know it; I have made 
my name a terror to evil-doers, great and small. I have been rash 
and imprudent, and now I must be whipped forty stripes for it. So 
be it; a legal enactment cannot create guilt; a petty quibble to ex- 
clude evidence, cannot alter the immutable nature of truth. My con- 
science acquits me of evil-doing and evil-intending, and with this 
feeling, I can bid defiance to all that man can do to me. 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron-bars a cage.” 
As I have, in my time, been stern to inflict, so I will now be stubborn 
to endure. These walls, and that door, and that grate, will not hin- 
der me from whistling, singing, and dancing. 


“© Liberty ! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy glorious flame ; 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thine eager spirit tame ?”’ 

Halloo! but the turnkey can hinder me, though. I hear his voice 
under the window. ‘‘ Mr. S——, you must n’t sing.” ‘ Why not?” 
“It is against the rules, and the doors are locked, and it is after 
seven o'clock.” My next neighbor is in for selling a lottery ticket. 
He can hear me, if I raise my voice a little. ‘“ Mr. E ! Mr. 
E ! Tsay; that man has no ear for music. Tle don’t relish the 
finest air that was ever composed. ‘This is rather hard,—they are not 
content with confining our bodies,—they want to confine our tongues, 
too.” ‘Hold your tongue,” cries the turnkey, who, it seems, has 
been listening under the window,—no very gentlemanly occupation, 
by the by. ‘* You know the rufes of the jail. If you behave well, 
you shall be treated well. If not, you must take the consequences.”’ 
‘* Best be quiet,”’ cries Mr. R——. ‘‘ He hears every word you say.” 
‘Let him hear: who cares?” ‘ Let me hear you singing again, and 
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I ’ll put you where the dogs won't bite you,” vociferates the turnkey, 
which, I suppose, means that I am in danger of being put into the 
black hole. “I say, Mr. E , Suppose we petition the sheriff to 
displace this turnkey, and import a ‘rugged Russian bear’ in his 
place?” No answer,—Mr. E is wiser than I. Having got his 
hand into the lion’s mouth, he thinks it best to tickle his belly,—a 
thing I never thought of, though I see that he is right. 

After all, and after a few weeks imprisonment, I find that I have 
been rather unjust to poor C , the turnkey. He is rough, surly, 
and crabbed, to be sure; but not at all a bad hearted man. Much 
allowance is to be made for the asperity of his temper: he has to deal 
with a set who are little better than the wicked ; and like others, who 
try to please all, he pleases none. 

My thoughts never ran in a connected train ; behold the proof of it. 
{ think my trial was quite as fairly conducted as that bundle of prece- 
dents, technicalities, and absurdity,—that perfection of human folly, 
the law, would allow. ‘The judges behaved with much candor and 
humanity,—qualities seldom to be observed in one of our courts. 
Only one thing strikes me disagreeably, upon recollection. When 
asked what I had to say in mitigation of sentence, I spurned the idea 
of having been morally guilty, in the least degree. 1 do so still. 
Whereupon, the prosecuting oflicer arose, and, in a speech character- 
istically dull, alleged that, to be entitled to any mercy, I ought to 
acknowledge guilt and profess penitence. His duty did not require 
this of him, and his remarks, as I thought, amounted to saying that I 
ought to have purchased favor with a lie; for, assuredly, if I had 
admitted a sense of guilt or-penitence, I should have lied, most basely. 
What | have done, | would do again. He insisted strongly, too, that 
the assumption of right, made by me, ought to operate against me, i. e. 
[ought to be punished for refusing to forfeit my self-esteem, by a 
falsehood, dictated by fear. I have generally observed that lawyers, 
who have much practice in criminal cases, acquire strange notions of 
right and wrong. 

Now for an examination of the /ocale. The jail is three stages 
high, the two lower are appropriated to criminals, and the upper 
to debtors. ‘The whole is as neat as care and white-wash can make 
it; not but the white-wash of my own drawing-room has crevices in 











it, and in those crevices, inhabit countless myriads of unclean insects. ° 


‘There is another annoyance of the same sort :— 
*“ The skipping fleas in shadowy legions prance ; 
The artillery bugs in heavy files advance.” 
I am constitutionally plethoric ; but, really, I am more than sufficiently 
phlebotomized. 

My peculiar kingdom, that is, my dungeon, is about twelve feet 
square. It has a wrought-iron door, with two great bolts,—a neces- 
sary precaution, considering my size and strength. My window is 
decorated with a beautiful iron grate, and affords me the exquisite 
prospect of a high fence, over which I can see about three square 
vards of blue sky. My furniture might answer for the celebrated 
East Room. It consists of a broom, a spittoon, a tub, a bench, a pail, 
a tin pan, what was once the half of a table, now sadly mangled by 
the jacknives of former occupants, and a bed, filled with fleas and 
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straws about as thick as pipe-stems. I have the comfort, too, of know- 
ing that it has been honored by the pressure of divers inmates of the 
House of Correction, whence it was brought. I begin to feel uneasy 
at the thoughts of it. 

Now for the routine. At about seven in the morning, the turnkey 
opens the door of the entry between the two rows of cells, and pres- 
ently a fellow, who is released from his cell, and has the range ef the 
jail-yard for doing the dirty work, appears with a pail of water, which 
he passes to me through the small hole in the bottom of the door, a 
pint ata time. ‘Then comes the baker with a loaf, and the cook with 
a decoction, which, in the jail, passes for coflve, but is, in reality, made 
of corn and sweetened with treacle. It is tolerably palatable. At 
noon comes the turnkey, with a tray full of the boiled animal offal of 
the market, of which he gives me a pound. An adopted citizen next 
hands me in two or three potatoes, and presently the delightful sound 
of “ Skilly, ho!” warns me to thrust out my pan and receive halfa 
gallon of that delicious mixture. It is a kind of gruel, made by mix- 
ing a few handsful of Indian meal in the liquor in which the above- 
mentioned offal has been boiled. It is clean, and, with the admixture 
of a little salt, is not unpalatable. At five o’clock I get another pint 
of coffee, and soon after the entry door is locked for the night. 

Such is the fare on which [ ]uxuriate—good enough for libelers and 
persons guilty of the enormous crime of being poor. Moreover, as the 
county provides salt, ad libitum, and soap, and does all my washing, I 
think there is little to complain of. I have certainly fared much worse. 
Besides, I am allowed candles, cigars, and anything eatable and drink- 
able that I can pay for, excepting strong waters, wines, and beer, 
which are prohibited by the ‘Temperance socicty. 

Sunday. Here is a fellow, who looks like a pickpocket, but who 
calls himself a minister, at the door of my cell. Ilis appearance is 
against him, and his language evinces quite as much zeal as knowl- 
edge. Without vanity, | really think I know almost as much as he does. 
I will hear him meekly and respectfully, however, out of regard to his 
calling. Ile tells me that | am a poor, miserable, undone devil, (true 
enough, by the way,) that Lam utterly and desperately wicked and 
depraved, and that I deserve to be damned to all eternity, and probably 
shall be. Very comfortable doctrine this. Ile gives me atract. ‘ Thank 
you, sir, for your information, your counsel, and your book. I shall 
make a proper use of it, and so good bye, for [ am very sleepy.” 

What is the reason that my friends do not come to see me?’ The 
turnkey tells me that the sheriff avers that I have been incarcerated as 
a punishment, that punished I must be, and that no one is to be allowed 
to come to the hole in my door, unless on particular business, which, 
I suppose, implies a right to know what that business is. I should 
have supposed that tl.at functionary would display his little brief au- 
thority in some such contemptible manner. Ife exceeds the bounds 
of his duty, which only requires him to keep me safely confined. I 
was not scntenced to solitary confinement ; and he knows that, if he 
left my door open, I would not walk out of it. If IT were disposed to 
escape, his door and his grates would not hold me. I could drill off 
the heads of the staple that confines me in an hour; T could cut a pas- 
sage through the grated wiudow in eight hours, with a watch-spring 
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saw, and I could blow the door from its hinges in half a minute with 
half a pound of gunpowder. 

A fortnight has elapsed, and my friends, at least some of them, ate 
admitted tome. An article has appeared in one of the newspapers, 
commenting on the severity of my imprisonment. Still a great many 
are turned away, because, as the turnkey says, visiters make a great 
deal of trouble. ‘This is a mere pretext. They cause him no other 
trouble than that of opening his mouth, to say Yes ; and, if he sends them 
away, he is obliged to distend his jaws, tosay No. If his duty is trouble- 
some, is he not paid for it? ‘The jailor himself make no such plea. 
By the way, this same jailor is a very kind, gentlemanly, estimable man. 

If I were sheriff, | would make some alterations in the management 
of the jail. L would have no one debarred from the visits of his friends. 
If they abused the privilege of seeing him, by bringing him ardent 
spirits, or otherwise, I would act accordingly. I would allow all an 
hour’s exercise per diem, in the entry or the jail-yard. I would, with- 
out increasing the expense of feeding the prisoners, give them a great- 
er variety, and a greater proportion of vegetable matter. Whosoever 
should make an ill use of my indulgence, I would punish; but all 
should not suffer for the possible misconduct of a few. 

Morning July 3d. Three o'clock. A raging headache awakens me. 
A tremendous storm is raging without. ‘The lightning absolutely 
blinds me; the rain comes down in torrents, and the thunder-peals 
shake the building. Every vein iv boiling—my skin is hissing hot— 
racking pains shoot through every li.ib. My fever is increased by the 
bugs and fleas, which are holding their carnival on my poor, miserable 
carcass. ‘Three hours of misery. The storm and my anguish con- 
tinue. I can scarcely stand, and that with pain and difficulty. ‘There 
is balm, however, in Gilead. ‘The adopted citizen, who dispenses 
“‘coffee,” informs me that some bold fellow has sawed off the head of 
the graven image, with which Commodore Elliot has dared to decorate 
the prow of Old Ironsides. Moon and stars catch my night-cap! God 
bless the man who has vindicated the honor of Boston! Nothing could 
have given me greater pleasure, unless—something that it would not 
become a subject to suggest. Iam sick no longer. I can dance, 
leap, and sing. Would that 1 had done this deed myself. 

Sick, sick, sick. Throbbing brow, burning blood, failing limbs. 
I can neither eat nor drink. ‘The sight of food fills me with loathing. 
The drugs I would throw out of the window, but for fear of offending 
my kind and excellent physician, in whose skill I have implicit confi- 
dence. Five days have passed, and | have hardly been able to lift my 
hand to my head. My poor wife is allowed to attend me. I wish they 
had kept her out, for the sight of her distress increases my own. My 
headache amounts to torture, and, I suppose, with a view to diminish 
it, three adopted citizens, in the next cell but one, sing, for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, without intermission. ‘The echo of the 
vaulted passage prevents me from hearing their most lugubrious ditty 
distinctly ; but thus much I have caught :-— 


“ QO cruel Colonel Barber ! 
With a heart like stone, or harder ; 
What parpethrated murdher, 
And malice, | am surre 
VOL. VII AZ 
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The infanthry advancing, 

The cavalry were prancing, 
And sabres bright were glancing, 
On that unhappy day. 


These four were then led out, 

With courage all so stout, 

And a numerous rabble rout,— 
To view this tragedy. 


Their pieces they presented, 
Their tinder brists they enthered, 
While many sorre lamenthed, 

To see these heroes die; 


To see these matchless four 
Lie speechless in their gore, 
While the ground was all died o’er 
Vith his barbarity. 

al oa * * * - 
For the want of edication, 
And equal toleration, 
Throughout this Irish nation, 

I dhrop my trimbling quill.”’ 


Add to this the shouts, oaths, and songs, of the other prisoners, and 
ye have an idea of what I endure,—not to speak of the occasional 
clang of bolts and bars. 

I am well again; at least, 1 am free from pain. Let us try the 
dumb bells. I cannot litt them. What a falling off is here ! 

[t is all nonsense to sentence prisoners to hard Jabor in the common 
jail. There is a boy in this range, for robbing the Post-office of eight 
thousand dollars. Wonder what would become of some of the officers 
of the department, if all who rob it were thus treated? The said boy 
is sentenced for two years to hard Jabor. He is the child of two of 
“the finest pisintry in the worruld.” He has a comrade,—and to 
judge by the noise they make, there is little hard labor going on 
betwixt them. ‘They seem to be constantly employed in amusing 
themselves. Such oaths, such blasphemies, such obscene exclama- 
tions! Verily, the lad has an able teacher, and is in a hopeful way of 
being reformed. 

To-day, Mr. Durant goes up in his balloon, and I shall not have 
the satisfaction to gape and stare at him, like others. [am mistaken 
—there he comes, across the small spot of sky within the compass of 
my vision, about a mile high. A thousand shakes of the dice-box of 
Destiny would not produce such another “‘ concatenation accordingly.” 
His balloon looks about as big as a pigeon’s egg, and himself almost 
as great as a fly. I can sce him wave his flag very distinctly. 1 wish 
I were with him. Yet, after all, of what use is this sailing in the air? 
Cui Bono? Yet some of our poets have gained notoriety by getting 
above the clouds; and, if they be allowed to fly with paper wings, 
why should not Durant do the same with silken ones? 

Seventy-two days have passed, and the Governor and Council, in 
their infinite goodness and mercy, have seen fit to let me forth. 
Thank them and bless them, and doubly be thanked the excellent 
friends who have moved them to this desirable consummation. If he 
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who learns nothing by experience is a fool, then am I a fool. I come 
out the same in mind, though not exactly so in body, as I came in. 

Morning after my liberation. The person whom I am now meet- 
ing, is the cook of the jail, going after the doctor. He tells me that 
one of the pirates, now awaiting trial, has committed suicide. I will 
go and see the body. 

The man is a handsome man, and was a desperate one. He has 
attempted to beat out his own brains with the cover of his tub, whence 
has arisen that contusion on his broad forehead. Next, he has broken 
his window with his bare elbow, and cut a considerable piece out of 
his arm, in so doing. He has made three several cuts at his throat, 
with the broken glass. The first has failed. ‘The second and third 
have been horribly successful. ‘The wound is most ghastly. Well, 
in such circumstances, suicide is confession. Peace to his manes, 
after the surgeon’s knife has done with them. Death pays all 
accounts. W. J. S. 


TO A LADY. 


Au! surely, if the soul of Song 
E’er glowed within a verse of mine, 
The theme you give would wake a throng 
Of fancies brilliant and divine. 


Your charms !—what more to swell his lay 
Would youthful poet dare to ask ? 
Alas! that I should live to say, 
I am unequal to the task ! 


I—who once raved of raven locks, 
And quailed before a sparkling eye— 

Now coolly ask the price of stocks, 
And rarely feel inclined to sigh. 


My habits are correct and plain, 
My manners proper and sedate, 

{ very seldom drink Champagne, 
And very seldom come home late. 


I never promise to adore— 
I talk of failures and hard times; 

*T is now some eighteen months or more 
Since | have meddled thus with rhymes. 


‘The fire poetic burns not now 
Within my intellectual veins ; 

How can it—when e’en such as thou 
Fail to inspire immortal strains ? 


O then, forgive me, if the theme 
Find an unworthy bard in me ! 
Forgive me, that I may but dream 
Of beauty, poetry, and thee ! C. 
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ETCHINGS OF THE SENATE. 


Never were the eyes of a nation fixed more intently upon a legisla- 
tive body, than were those of the American people upon the Senate 
during the last session of Congress. ‘The exciting questions upon 
which they were called to act, the repeated petitions for relief, by 
which they were besieged from all parts of the country, the extraor- 
dinary attitude, in which they stood, of opposition to the House and 
to the Executive—all combined to render their proceedings interesting 
and momentous. And though the relief which was prayed for, they 
could not grant, and though bafiled in their exertions to restore confi- 
dence and prosperity, yet the firmness with which they rallied around 
our assailed constitution, and preserved their stand, must long be grate- 
fully remembered by the reflecting portion of the people. For several 
months the Senate Chamber was the great point of attraction to all 
visiters at Washington, and the seats for spectators were crowded to 
an unparalleled excess. ‘The general stagnation of business afforded 
many classes of citizens leisure to quit their homes; and strangers 
from all quarters of the union daily poured into the metropolis. Among 
those who contributed to make up the throng was myself; and, though 
my stay was brief, I was fortunate enough to hear the principal speak- 
ers on the floor of the Senate. ‘Tat precious document, the Protest 
of the President, was the order of the day when I arrived ; but much 
time was also occupied in the presentation of memorials, and in dis- 
cussions upon the deranged state of the currency. 

The first person who caught my eye, on entering the Senate Cham- 
ber by the middle door, was the Vice-President, who, with his hands 
in his pockets, was jauntily pacing the area, and bowing complacently 
to some ladies of his acquaintance. It cannot be denied that this per- 
sonage is au fait in matters of dress and fashion ; but the smirks and 
grimaces of a petit-maitre contrast oddly with the gravity and decorum 
of a deliberative assembly. All at once, I saw the little man approach 
his table, and rap on it with a small ivory baton. The effect was 
electric. Silence immediately ensued ; and a prayer from the chaplain 
opened the session. ‘The proceedings of the day before were then 
read by the clerk. I was soon after startled at hearing from the Vice- 
President, the words, ‘‘The gentleman from Massachusetts,” and, 
turning, | perceived that Daniel Webster had risen to speak. His re- 
marks, however, were brief, though delivered with his usual impressive 
eloquence. They were upon the presentation of a memorial from 
some county in Pennsylvania. 1 afterwards heard his sublime speech 
upon the Protest, and never were the powers of human oratory more 
triumphantly displayed than by him on that occasion. 

Mr. Webster’s strength lies not in appeals to the feelings or to the 
imaginations of his hearers, but in the manner in which he brings out 
his strong phalanx of arguments, and displays them to the reason— 
the noblest faculty of the human mind. Tis intonation is deep, and 
his action elegant and dignified. is phraseology is pure, manly, and 
unincumbered with those tinsel ornaments, to which some of our 
orators descend. Tle is less successfui as the haranguer of a popular 
and excited assembly, than as the expounder of constitutional law or 
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the repeller of executive aggression in the seat which he honors. Still 
does he sometimes introduce into his speeches bursts of eloquence, 
which stir the heart like the voice of a trumpet, and are the more 
stirring because unexpected. But the weapons of fair and unem- 
bellished argument are those which he generally employs, while we 
see that much of his force is in reserve. 

Mr. Clay was often engaged in light skirmishes with Forsyth, and 
others of the administration party, during my attendance on the de- 
bates. In these encounters the Senator from Kentucky invariably 
came off victorious. His imperturbable good humor frequently gave 
him an advantage over his antagonists. I remember that, on one oc- 
casion, when he was replying to a somewhat heated opponent, a sud- 
den squall came up and rattled the window-curtains, so as to produce a 
considerable noise. ‘The orator stopped short in the midst of his re- 
marks, and inquired, aloud, what was the matter; and then, as if 
divining the cause of the disturbance, he said—‘‘ Storms seem to be 
coming in upon us from all sides.” ‘The observation, though trivial 
as related, was highly amusing under the circumstances which gave 
rise to it, and from the manner in which it was uttered. Mr. Clay 
rarely fails to rivet the attention of his audience, and to reward it. 
His enunciation is clear and melodious, and he expresses strongly 
what he deeply feels. He is not over cautious in his choice of phrases 
and epithets, when speaking of the usurpations of the present incum- 
bent of the presidential chair, or of the “lean and hungry parasites,” 
who flatter and mislead him. He is always happy in his illustrations, 
and no one can tell a good story with better effect. He possesses the 
highest qualifications of a genuine orator. 

I heard Mr. Calhoun once or twice in the Senate. He is not a 
frequent speaker, but is always listened to with interest and with de- 
light. He is rapid in his utterance, and is too apt, in his eagerness, to 
leave parts of his words behind him but half enunciated. He has been 
accused of being metaphysical, but the charge is unjust. His speeches 
do not drag their slow length along to the usual Congressional extent, 
but are lucid and forcible without being diffuse. He does not hammer 
upon his arguments as if he thought the apprehension of his hearers 
was of the nature of an anvil, but generally offers such as do not need 
much enforcement or elucidation. Mr. Calhoun’s personal appearance 
would at once impress a stranger with the conviction, that he was an 
extraordinary man. He is somewhat tall and slim in stature, although 
a not ungraceful stoop detracts from his height. He manifests a 
schoolboy negligence of dress. His forehead is prominent and intel- 
lectual, jutting over a pair of full, lustrous gray eyes, which beam with 
the soul’s fire. His chin, if physiognomy may be trusted, denotes firm- 
ness. His face is indented with premature wrinkles, and, at times, 
when shaded with intense thought, its severity reminds one of the 
chiseled features of some antique sage. But when lighted up with the 
animation of social intercourse, its expression is benignant and attrac- 
tive. In conversation Mr. Calhoun is unrivaled. He is earnest and 
eloquent without being dictatorial, and his ready affability, his entire 
destitution of pretence, his frankness and simplicity of manner, render 
him a favorite with all his personal acquaintances. His colleague, Mr. 
Preston, has, within the past year, taken no inconspicuous stand by 
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his side among the foremost men in Congress. Mr. Preston is perhaps 
now the most popular and gifted speaker in the Senate. His rbetorical 
acquisitions are no doubt great; but nature has done more for him 
than art. ‘To a mind imbued with elegant literature, and to powers of 
oratory confirmed by long practice, he unites a vigorous understanding 
and genius of a high order. His voice is flexible and richly-toned, and 
his management of it is perfect. His pronunciation is always classical 
and correct. He is profuse and animated in his gestures, and his 
style of delivery is energetic and thrillingly effective. Over the fluctu- 
ating sea of human passions and prejudices, he exercises the control 
of a Prospero; and, as he wills it, the waves tower and foam, or sink 
into the serenity of a noonday calm. He is an orator for great occa- 
sions, aad, like his kinsman, Patrick Henry, he is most eloquent on 
the spur of the moment. Some of his most fortunate efforts have been 
those which were wholly unpremeditated ; and his reported speeches 
convey an imperfect idea of their effect when spoken. He is a de- 
voted Whig, and an uncompromising foe to the arbitrary measures of 
the present dynasty. 

In his personal appearance, Mr. Preston is tall and robust. He stands 
six feet and a fraction in his slippers, and is stout and well proportioned. 
His countenance is open and manly, with no prominent trait, and his 
complexion is somewhat florid. His hair—but candor compels me to 
admit that the orator, who attracts such general admiration, the ob- 
served of all observers—wears a wig. ‘I'he circumstance would not be 
readily discovered, but he shows so little solicitude to conceal it, that 
often when speaking, he raises his hands to adjust his borrowed integ- 
ument. Mr. Preston, like most of the warm-hearted gentlemen of the 
south, is a delightful companion, cordial in his manners, kind and un- 
suspicious in his intercourse, and high-minded in all his relations. He 
is astaunch nullifier, and, in the opinion of some, this caps the climax 
of his good qualities. 

Mr. Poindexter of Mississipi is useful and statesman-like in the sta- 
tion which he occupies. He is not a fluent or powerful speaker, but 
his remarks are usually pungent and sententious. He has a faculty of 
saying severe things in a quiet way and in a low tone of voice, as if he 
were uttering mere common-place. In this manner he often takes an 
adversary by surprise. He is untiring in his attention to legislative 
business, and, unlike many of his fraternity, shows an impatience to 
proceed with all possible despatch, and bring the session to a close. 
He is a fearless opponent of the recent aggressions of the President 
and his reckless advisers, and it is a very fair proof of his vigilance and 
integrity, that he has incurred their most bitter hatred. 

Among the most estimable members of the Senate is Judge Porter, 
of Louisiana. This gentleman is an Irishman by birth, and his father 
was one of that honorable band, who, with Emmet, feli victims to the 
cruelty of Ireland’s oppressors, and paid, on the scaffold, the price of 
their devotion to liberty. ‘The son has proved himself worthy of the 
blood from which he sprang, and which was spilled in so sacred a 
cause. In his adopted land he manifests the same hatred of tyrants 
and their tools, which subjected his parent to persecution unto death. 
Judge Porter is a true-hearted Whig. His opposition to the present 
administration is strong and decided, because, in the doctrines which 
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it has dared to avow, he sees, with abhorrence, the features and the 
elements of a despotism more odious, if possible, than that from which 
he fled. He is warmly attached to our free institutions. In the 
Senate he is always listened to with respect and attention. He is an 
agreeable and animated speaker, somewhat rapid in his delivery, and 
with an accent sufficient to remind one of his origin. His talents are 
of the first order, and his literary attainments brilliant and various. 

Mr. Waggaman, his colleague, is one of the finest-looking men I 
remember to have seen. He is a graceful! and intelligent debater, and 
an honor to the state which he faithfully represents. 

I was amused by the contrast between the Senators from Maine. 
Mr. Shepley, the Tory champion, and “the classmate of Amos,” is a 
universal butt at Washington. He is a perpetual Jaughing-stock, an 
innocent buffoon, an unconscious merry-andrew, and a very bad joke. 
His drone is melancholy discord, his drivel is unadulterated nonsense. 
Never was individual so misplaced. When he rises to bray, legislation 
is obstructed, seats are forsaken, and a ludicrous panic is depicted on 
the faces of his hearers. His exhibitions of imbecility are often truly 
painful, and he is always happiest in his conclusions. 

But if Maine is abused in the unfitness of one of her Senators, she 
is no less honored in the transcendent abilities of the other. Mr. 
Sprague is one of the proudest ornaments of our national legislature. 
Ready and eloquent in debate, sagacious in his investigations, and bold 
in his expositions, he is a thorough statesman, and a first-rate orator. 
Though one of the youngest members of the Senate, he has acquired 
a renown, which the most sterling talents alone could have conferred. 
He has, as might be anticipated, been denounced in strong terms by 
the servile cabal, who now hold the reins of government; but his 
manly and independent course must place him high in the estimation 
of honest and unprejudiced men. 

There is no state more worthily represented than Virginia, in the 
Senate. I heard Mr. Leigh speak but once, while at Washington. 
He is ardent and voluble in his delivery, and choice in his language. 
He is said to be surpassed by few in the variety and extent of his in- 
formation ; and his popularity is rapidly on the increase. In person, 
he is short and thick-set, with an amiable countenance and expressive 
features. Governor T'yler entered early into political life, and his ex- 
perience has been considerable. He is an unostentatious speaker, but 
occasionally startles by his high-toned eloquence. He preserves a 
respectable standing among the many able legislators, with whom he 
has to compete. 

Judge Mangum of North-Carolina is a vigilant friend of the consti- 
tution, and a valuable accession to the party, which holds up that pal- 
ladium of our liberties as a banner and a shield. He is a man of 
great energy of character, and his style of speaking is impressive to a 
remarkable degree. In person he is tall and commanding, and his 
face is indicative of true nobility of soul. ‘l'his gentleman, together 
with Mr. Ewing of Ohio, and Governor Tyler, has lately been a visitant 
of our city, and the impressions, which he carried away were, I believe, 
as favorable and as gratifying as those, which he has left behind. Mr. 
Ewing has been subjected to the haughty sneers of the Tory journal- 
ists, because his origin was humble, and he has risen from the obscure 
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station of a stable-boy to the eminence which he now enjoys. Per- 
haps these fastidious gentlemen may trace some affinity between his old 
employment, and the Augean task, which he has recently so ably com- 
pleted, of investigating the concerns of the Post-office Department. 
If ever a representative merited the entire confidence of his constitu- 
ents, and of the public, Mr. Ewing is the man. Honesty and truth 
beam in his features, and are the ruling traits of his character. He 
is a skillful and temperate debater ; and native good sense forms the 
foundation of all his remarks. 

I regretted that I did not have an opportunity of hearing Mr. South- 
ard. His published speeches have attracted much attention, and his 
oratorical powers are said to be great. I was much pleased with Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s chaste but vigorous style of speaking. He is an ac- 
complished legislator, and a most worthy and patriotic man. The 
hireling paragraphists of the administration press have attempted to 
ridicule him, because he is so undiplomatic as to manifest, on all occa- 
sions, a supreme regard for religion and morality ; but I believe that 
most persons will not be inclined to consider this a serious objection 
to him, either in his political or social relations. Mr. Chambers of 
Maryland is an efficient member of the Senate. Ilis voice, however, 
is defective, and his manner is not that of a finished orator. He isa 
dangerous antagonist, and always has an appropriate flow of words at 
his command. Just before the adjournment of Congress, he was the 
cruel cause of the annihilation of that immaculate politician, the hon- 
orable Isaac Hill, of whom, little has since been heard. De mortuis 
nil nist bonum. 

Delaware furnishes a talented delegation to the Senate. Mr. Clay- 
ton possesses a highly-gifted intellect, and is a profound statesman. 
His legal acquirements are very extensive. He is a fine, manly speak- 
er, and is untiring in his devotion to public business. Dr. Naudain, 
his colleague, is a consistent democrat of the old school, and inimical 
to the arbitrary sway of the oflice-holders and their military chieftain. 

What will the minority in the Senate do, now that they are deprived 
of that Antius-like gladiator, Mr. Forsyth?) Who will now rally their 
shattered forces, and lead them forth to the unavailing encounter ? 
Who will audacious venture singly into the field in the face of an 
opposing host?) What new Ajax will arise and defy the thunders of 
popular indignation? But Iam growing mythological, and do not 
wish to excite the jealousy of Colonel Benton. ‘lo descend, then, to 
level prose—who will take the place of the ex-senator from Georgia ? 
It assuredly will not easily again be filled as it has been. Mr. Forsyth 
is no ordinary man. He would be a consummate orator, if his heart 
could only go with him in what he says. Ile is an admirable tactician, 
and, though often compelled to retreat, it is rare that he is completely 
subdued. His voice is rich and sonorous, his action graceful and em- | 
phatic—and, were it not for a suspicious twinkle in his eye, and a 
betraying smile on his Jip, one might suppose that he was half sincere, 
even when making the declaration, that the removal of the government 
deposites from the Bank of the United States produced no distress in 
the community ; or when defending the monstrous doctrines maintained 
in the Protest. Mr. Forsyth was the indefatigable and indiscriminate 
advocate of all the measures of General Jackson: but the reward of 
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his labors was constantly before his eyes. ‘The job was venal and vul- 
gar, but the compensation was a lure not to be despised. The stipu- 
lated work has been done; the price of his prostituted talents has 
been paid him; and the President’s Senator is now the President's 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Wright of New-York is rather an engaging speaker, courteous 
and dispassionate in his manner, and moderate in his delivery. His 
voice, however, is neither powerful nor clear, and his pronunciation is 
somewhat primitive. Wilkins of Pennsylvania has been sent minister 
to Russia, since the spring. He isaslim and gaunt-looking personage, 
with stiff, gray hair, and sharp, sunken features. He is an orator of 
considerable repute, and, in point of abilities, among the first men of 
his party. 

I must not forget Colonel Benton of Missouri. ‘The extraordinary 
history of this gentleman’s connection with General Jackson is well 
known. Having been concerned in a tavern-broil, with our venerable 
chief magistrate, a scuflle ensued between them in the street, in the 
course of which, the old Roman fired a pistol in his face. But the 
valiant colonel did not fall under his hands. He lived to placard him 
as the author of a ‘ horrible outrage,” and of ‘the most outrageous 
affray ever witnessed in a civilized community.” He lived, still longer, 
to become the warmest advocate of his elevation—not to the scatiold— 
but to the highest office in the gift of the nation. Strange and incon- 
ceivable revulsion of feeling! He is now the active supporter of the 
man, whom he has publicly asserted to be a ruflian and a brawler! 
The Tories are proud of Benton. ‘They laud him as the prince of 
orators. He is a boisterous braggadocio, who seems determined to make 
up in noise what he wants in argument—to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. His phraseology is meretricious and bombastic, his metaphors 
are incongruous and absurd, and the whole style of his delivery is in 
the worst possible taste. Ancient Pistol was a fool to him. ‘The col- 
onel is a large and redoubtable-looking person ; but it does not take 
long to discover that the lion’s skin is assumed. He is one of those 
empty vessels, which betray their want of contents, by the quantity of 
sound, which they emit—when struck. . 

One word of Mr. Grundy. He is an indifferent speaker, but stands 
conspicuous among his friends, in consequence of paying some respect 
to an enlightened public opinion. He justly passes for an honest man ; 
for, as the credit of integrity is uniformly conceded to him from the 
other side of the House, we may, at least, grant him the full ben- 
efit of the concession. Honest he unquestionably is ; as honest, per- 
haps, as any intelligent man can be, who continues an ardent and un- 
compromising partisan of the administration. 

In taking a deliberate review of the Senate, it must be obvious to 
an impartial observer, that more than five-sixths of the virtue, talent, 
and eloquence of that body are arrayed in opposition to the adminis- 
tration, under which, for the last year, the best energies of the country 
have been shackled and bent. Of course, with the ‘Tories, the ery is 
still, ‘* Down with the Senate! Down with that bulwark against our 
chieftain’s progress to despotic power! Shall the veteran hero of New- 
Orleans, whose breast is covered with the scars of many a fray—shall 
he be dictated to, and withheld by, a parcel of temporizing legislators, 
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who, perhaps, never handled a musket in their lives?” This may be 
very good logic for the oflice-holders, but the people will spurn it with 
contempt. ‘The aliens, the hereditary bondsmen, who flock to our 
shores, and, with perjury upon their souls, are sent te mingle in our 
elections, may also find the doctrine a very palatable one ; but the sons 
of freemen, the honest yeomanry of the country, will not, without a 
terrible struggle, part with those liberties and those institutions, which 
our fathers fought for and bequeathed. E. S. 


JONATHAN JOLTER’S JOURNAL. 


In the midst of Vermont, both my parents declare, 

I, Jonathan Jolter, first breathed vital air,— 

In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred thirteen, 

As in the old Bible recorded I've seen. 

With them I remained, like a dutiful son, 

Till fairly [ numbered of years twenty-one ; 

Nor ever had stepped o'er the bounds of the state, 

Till a journey | took ofa quite recent date. 

My father had furnished a new freedom suit 

Of pretty good clothes, and some money to-boot ; 

And I thought it was cruel, like little John Horner, 

Forever to stick to the old chimney corner ; 

1 wished to examine one of the salt oceans, 

And visit the wonderful “ city of notions,’ — 

That, when [ got back to the green mountain hill, 

My stories might all with astonishment fill. 

So I packed up my duds, bade my parents good bye, 

Who bade me farewell, with a tear and a sigh, 

And many a caution to keep a look out, 

And mind, among strangers, what I am about. 
As good luck would have it, I soon chanced to light on 

A drover of cattle, bound downward to Brighton ; 

I bargained with him, all his labor to share ; 

He bargained with me my expenses to bear. 

The drover had been there on many a trip, 

And, as sailors say, ‘‘ knew every rope in the ship.” 

In him I confided, by night and by day, 

To explain the strange things that I met on the way. 

It is true that my guide had a comical phiz ; 

Sometimes would speak plainly, and sometimes would quiz ; 

Still, what a rare wonder! I found him a friend, 

On whom, with full confidence, I might depend. 
Nothing marvelous happened for me to relate, 

Till down we had driven far in the “ Bay State,” 

And, one rainy day, being wet to the skin, 

We put up at night at a monstrous great inn. 

We asked for a fire, which we might sit by, 

Our suppers to eat, and our clothing to dry. 

To a room, full as hot as an oven, we steered, 

Although not an atom of fire there appeared. 

One side of the room all of iron was made, 

On which pots and boilers and roasters were laid, 

And chickens were broiling, and puddings were baking, 

And the cooks and the waiters a bustle were making. 

Says I to my friend, “ Is n’t this all a dream ?”’ 

* No,’’ says he, ‘all such matters are done here by steam.” 
The next day was clear, and to Cambridge we steered, 

Where a noise all-suflicient we presently heard, 
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Among the big buildings, of brick and of stone ; 

Both myself and the cattle were frighted, 1 own. 

‘‘ That ’s the place,” says the drover, “in which, it is said, 

That the doctors, and lawyers, and preachers are made : 

The noise is no more than the high-pressure scream ; 

They have got the old college to going by steam.” 
Arriving at Brighton, the cattle we sold, 

For paper and silver,—not much Jackson gold ;— 

Then agreed a few days at our leisure to stroll, 

And examine whatever was curious or droll. 

We trudged on together, not far from a mile, 

Where we found a vast garden, laid out in grand style, 

With glass houses hot, and with cool, shady bowers, 

All covered and crowded with fruits and with flowers, 

Which appeared, in my eye, a display, far exceeding 

Any notion I ’d formed of the garden of Eden. 

Through this was a dry ditch dug, long, wide, and deep; 

We slid down into it, the bank being steep, 

Where we found iron rails, laid as true as a die: 

Says my friend, “ you will know what this means by and bye.” 

He scarcely had spoken, when, what was my wonder ! 

A noise seemed approaching, like low-rumbling thunder ; 

And soon there appeared a huge monster, that makes 

A hissing, as loud as a million of snakes,— 

With a head raised aloft, spouting smoke. Thinks I, sure 

This must be the sea-snake, from an over-land tour 

Returning, pell mell, his own ocean to find, 

And dragging a horrible earthquake behind. 

“ Keep cool,” says my friend,—‘ this is only a scheme 

To draw a whole line of stage-coaches by steam. 

But perhaps you’re afraid in this manner to go on ;""— 

“ Afraid |” says J, ‘‘ drover, no, not as you know on 

No Yankee knows fear, that e’er grew on the soil, 

Which old Ethan Allen subdued by his toil.”’ 

J sprung in directly, and what seemed most wondrous, 
The land, swift as lightning, flew backward from under us, 
And on either side ; while the more distant hills 
Rushed forward, as rapid as races from inills. 

In a very short time, Boston slid up and.met us, 

And down on the pavement the‘steam-wizard set us. 
Such noises were uttered, and such a strange sight 
Was beheld, as might well a whole nation affright. 
Men, women, and children, close as they could stand, 
Were planted on every half-inch of the land, 

In boats on the water, on wharves, and on bridges, 
At windows, on housetops, quite up to the ridges, 

All sorts, and conditions, and colors, and tongues, 
And kindreds, and nations, exerting their lungs ; 
Cannon roared, trumpets sounded, loud bass-drums kept drumming, 
I thought the last day was now come, or was coming. 
My friend, rightly guessing, that I was in pain, 
Began to relieve me, and matters explain. 

Says he, “there 's a man, swung beneath a balloon, 
Going up to shake hands with the man in the moon. 
There he is, and, depend upon ’t he ’s a whole team; 
He ’s filling that huge mammoth-bladder with steam.” 
By and bye, sure enough, he rose up from the crowds, 
And soared, like an eagle, quite up to the clouds. 

He lighted at evening far off in the bay, 

And came, in a vessel, to Boston next day. 

Thus he went off by air, and by water returned ; 

But his news from the moon | have never yet learned. 

Another experiment tried, was a jaunt, 

Across the wide sea, to a place called Nahant 
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Though no ardent spirit was drank by the way, 
All said, when arrived, we were over the bay. 
We went in a big boat, without sails or rowing, 
On each side a snug little water-wheel going, 
In a place, like a mill-pond, without any stream ; 
| was puzzled, till told they were going by steam. 

We next on a visit to Bunker-Hill went, 
To take a fair view of the famed monument, 
Which, to finish, the people not willing, or able, 
One cannot but think of the building of Babel. 
A mournful exception this fabric must seem, 
While all things around it are rising by steain. 

In Charlestown we stopped for the night to repose, 
But scarcely had time to fall into a doze, 
Ere all were aroused by most horrible yells, 
And rattling of engines, and ringing of bells. 
We ran out half naked, the cause to inquire, 
And soon saw a beautiful building on fire, 
And women and girls, in a terrible taking, 
Their retreat from a mob of infernals were making. 
Now, says J, ‘t is high time this strange region to quit , 
This steam must arise from the bottomless pit. 
Give me peace and quiet among the green mountains, 
Beneath shady groves, and beside the pure fountains ; 
Nor more will T lavish in traveling expenses, 
Hereabouts, till the people recover their senses 


MY HAT. 

Tur Beaver is a persecuted animal,—but | have never robbed him, 
or partaken of his spoil. I would not take his life or his coat. 1 am 
not one of the “ur traders. I wear a hat guiltless, towards the social, 
industrious beaver ; | bought it fourteen summers ago; the substratur 
was of wool, but the knap was the fur of the musquash,—three of 
which father trapped in Bubbling Brook, and two of them satisfied the 
manufacturer for the hat ‘“ which now I wear.” On the occasion of 
that exchange, the hatter uttered his sole and standing joke, that the 
hat was as good a beaver as was ever felt,—at the same time, to im- 
press the jest upon me, poking his biue-dyed knuckles into my ribs, 
so that, herein, the joke was like the hat. 

Many a rain has beat upon the old hat,—many a fashion has passed 
by to laugh it to scorn,—but it has survived them all, and will outlive 
many more. It has a brim that affords shelter and shade,—a projec- 
tion that a man may get under with a feeling of security that he is 
sheltered from the elements, as a poet feels a sensation of comfort and 
snugness when the rain is beating upon the roof of his garret. 

It has saved me much in umbrellas, and, perhaps, in spectacles,— 
though in some sort it is a spectacle itself. It serves me for other 
uses than the ephemeral hats of this generation. I carry in it my few 
receipts, and my many manuscripts. It is not only my pocket, but 
my valise ; and, when I travel, I carry in it the linen,—I should say 
cotton,—that I do not wear, together with three movable collars, that 
may be jointed upon the same. 

At an inn, in Connecticut, I left an impression of the qualities of 
the old hat, that savored of brimstone and the black art. J had, in 
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my chamber,—garret, if you will,—accustomed myself to reap my 
chin without a looking-glass ; and, at Deacon Hornbug’s inn, where I , 
passed the night upon a hard bed, I hung up my hat on a peg in the M 
parlor, and shaved before it with the same grimace, that I have seen i 
others use before a glass, and afterwards adjusted my collar and cravat 
in the same way. ‘The kitchen door was ajar, and in the crack I saw 
four or five pair of female eyes looking at my operations with wonder, 
not unmixed with awe, and, on leaving my hat, the landlady approach- 
ed, to look into it, followed by her three daughters and the maid. 
When I had mounted old dobbin, her curiosity became too strong for 
comfort, and she asked me how I could see to shave by my hat. I 
informed her that the hat was so constructed as to reflect imagina- 
tions, and that what the wearer wished to see therein, that he would 
discover,—and, riding away before she had time to request to look 
again at it, saw her, as I turned the corner of the church, wringing 
her hands at the disappointment. 

Hudibras carried his provant in his boots,—but, as I always wear 
shoes, | often have to carry a day’s or two provisions in my hat. The 
crown is none of the smallest, and were it sufficiently inflated, and 
freed from ballast, it might lift me in the air. 

National costume is nearly obliterated. In Europe and America, 
there is but one dress,—the eternal coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons. 
There is no difference but in the covering of the head. To these, i 
fashion allows a choice among many varieties. ‘There are caps of all 
shapes, colors, and fabrics,—so that, when the heads only of a crowd 
are seen, there is a show of varieties ; but— 
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“ Look at the coats, and you'll forget them all.”’ 





TO MIMOSA. 


Aw Oak I remember, that grew in a glade, 

And near it there flourished a delicate Vine, 
Contented to blossom like you, in the shade— 

So its tendrils around the tall tree might entwine. 


The Vine was as sweet as a jasmine could be, 
And the Oak was so noble, majestic, and tall, 
That [ thought I could wish to be changed to a tree 
To be clasped by a vine, so confiding and small. 


I remember a Tulip, so slender of stem, 
That it broke when the wind whistled over the lea; 
And I thought it was strange that so fragile a gem 
Should not shelter itself by the side of a tree. 


The Lily, that bends in the morning with dew, 
As tender and timid as Beauty in tears, 

May remind you, perchance, of what Beauty should do— 
For Love has forebodings, and Friendship has fears. 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 


VERSAILLES. 


Tue sun shone out bright and warm after a week of cold and wet 
weather, and I determined to take advantage of this sweet May-day 
and visit the city and palace of Versailles. Accordingly, at an early 
hour, I took my place in the diligence, and was soon beyond the gates 
of Paris. The late rains had brought the season rapidly forward ; the 
trees hung rich with foliage, and many were in full blossom; flowers 
were growing thick in the fields, and their perfume filled the air. All 
nature seemed to rejoice in the bloom and loveliness of youth ; and I, 
who had been shut up seven or eight months in Paris, (the longest 
time, by the way, I had ever spent in a city,) was in the mood to 
enjoy, in the highest degree, the glories of the country. 

I passed the little village of Sévres, the park of St. Cloud, and near 
by, the modest mansion of Sully; and, after a ride of about two 
hours, entered the gate of Versailles. A broad and magnificent 
avenue, bordered on each side by elms, conducts directly to the palace, 
which is built on a hill at the extremity. 

The eastern front of the Chateau, which looks upon this avenue, 
presents a confusion of architecture, forming nothing like a whole, but 
rather resembling a small city; and the bricks, which are used plenti- 
fully on that side, have a bad effect. The western side, which over- 
looks the park, is much better, being composed of a light-colored 
stone beautifully carved and ornamented. Even on this side, however, 
something is wanting to produce an effect. The immense front dis- 
played is too uniform, and seems to require something in the centre, 
like a portico with collossal columns and a pediment. ‘This deficiency 
was probably noticed by Peter the Great, who remarked that the build- 
ing had the wings of an eagle, but the head of a pigeon. 

Having ascended the hill, I entered the palace, and, following a 
long corridor to its extremity, passed through a small open door and 
found myself in the Theatre. ‘The last time this had been used, was 
at a ball given by the unfortunate Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
and the flooring, which then connected the pit and orchestra with the 
stage, has never been removed, so that it was difficult, at the first 
glance, to tell which part had been destined for spectators, and which 
for the actors. A dim light shone in and showed me that the room 
was only a magnificent ruin. Rows of pillars, richly carved and almost 
covered with gilding, encircled the whole. ‘The ceiling was partly 
painted in fresco, partly destroyed. The conductor pointed out 
the boxes occupied by the king and the royal family, by the no- 
bility and the foreign Ambassadors ;—the fronts were covered with 
gold. ‘The stage was not less magnificent than the other part, having 
originally had the spaces between the columns filled up with lofty 
mirrors. ‘The whole formed the most superb apartment I ever was 
in; and, seen in this faint light, might almost make one fancy he had 
entered the abode of some fairy in the caverns of the earth. 

From the theatre | ascended to the saloons, a long succession of 
which extends through the chateau. It seems as if the object of the 
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artist had been to make these rooms as splendid as the imagination 
could devise; the lavished gold, the panneling of polished marble, the 
mosaic floors, the exquisitely painted ceiling, the vast mirrors, realized 
all the descriptions of oriental magnificence. Notwithstanding all this 
splendor, however, there is an air of desolation in these rooms, which 
becomes deeply impressed upon the mind: the furniture has entirely 
disappeared, with the exception of one or two articles, which seemed 
to be left only to tell of the luxury which once reigned there ; the 
fresco painting is beginning to face in some of the saloons ; all an- 
nounces that the abode has long been deserted ; and the traveler has 
a feeling of satisfaction, that he has been able to visit it before the 
traces of its former glory have passed away. 

Of the interior of the palace, no part seems to retain so much of the 
original beauty as the chapel. ‘The rude hand, which carried destruc- 
tion into these luxurious retreats, spared the house of God, and there 
it remains, untouched amidst the surrounding desolation, an exquisite 
monument of art. The floor is of polished marble ~ long columns of 
white stone support the ceiling, which is richly painted: the altar, the 
seats of crimson velvet round it, the little organ finely carved and 
almost covered with gilding, the balustrade of stonework, which forms 
the front of the gallery all round, the lofty windows, with their borders 
of stained glass, all are in harmony and of faultless beauty. 

From the palace I descended to the park, where there is the same 
appearance of lavished splendor. Beautiful statues of white marble 
and admirable workmanship are placed all along on each side of the 
great avenue, which is open through the middle of the park. The 
groves of elms are intersected by alleys, ornamented here and there 
with classic statues. In some places the underwood is growing thick 
between the trees, in others it is removed, leaving a shady grove. 

The fountains in the park are very celebrated, and are, indeed, 
superb. Sea-gods and monsters of every kind are sculptured in the 
reservoirs, and throw the water in various directions and shapes ; and 
a fine effect was produced when they all begarrto play at once. Fol- 
lowing a path for some distance through a thick wood, [ came at once 
upon a circular colonnade of polished Italian marble, inclosing a space 
of about an hundred feet in diameter. In the centre is the statue of 
a sea-nymph, the presiding genius of the place, to whom a hundred 
circling fountains offered their tribute ; and a tall stream rose under 
every arch of the colonnade. Along one alley, which descends a slop- 
ing hill, fountains were bubbling up from marble vases on each side. 
Here, a vast column of water rose majestically to a great height, burst 
in the sunshine, and fell, in silver spray, into the broad reservoir from 
which it rose; there, a troop of strange-looking monsters were so 
arranged that they formed an arbor of shining streams, which met 
above the head of a nymph, who stood in the midst like their queen, 
and fell in glittering showers around her. The waters were glancing 
among the trees as they ascended and fell in the groves, and the sound 
of their murmuring was refreshing and delightful. I remained a long 
time gazing on these fair scenes ; but I had promised to meet a friend 
in the city and I was obliged to leave the spot. 

I had engaged my place for Paris at an early hour of the evening ; 
but, having a few moments to spare, | returned to look once more at 
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the park. ‘he busy crowds, which had promenaded along the avenues 
in the daytime, had now gone, all save a few stragglers, who yet lin- 
gered as if unwilling to quit these beautiful groves ; the fountains had 
ceased to murmur, and silence had resumed her reign. A feeling of 
sadness came over me as [ gazed around. ‘The rays of the setting 
sun were reflected in ‘ yellow lustre” from the lofty windows of the 
palace, but no light shone within; all there was dark and desolate ; 
and the evening breeze sighed as it swept across the broad and lovely 
terrace, no longer trod by the gay crowds, which once were gathered 
there. The sound of music and of mirth, which once echoed within 
those walls, and the sterner tones of war, the groans of the dying and 
the cries of the raging multitude, which had terrified the inmates, were 
now alike hushed in death. A blight seems to rest on these splendid 
haunts of royal debauchery and crime ; and Napoleon, in all his power, 
dared not return to them. 

The days for the folly and extravagance of kings have gone by 
in France, and little care will be taken to preserve the monuments 
which remain of ancient despotism. ‘his superb palace, in a few 
centuries, will be nothing but a ruin; and the moss-covered statues, 
the broken fountains, the fallen columns, and the crumbling walls, will 
but faintly convey to the traveler, as he muses among them, an idea of 
the gorgeous temple, which the pride of a monarch had dedicated to 
the obscene and cruel idols whom he worshiped. C. 


SOMEWHAT TENDER. 


Nay, tell me not, love, I am selfish and cold, 
That my heart is a slave to ambition, or gold ; 
For what, love, are riches? —A shadow, a name— 


And how empty a breath are the voices of fame ! 


It is true that my heart is not won by a smile, 

Nor dues every fond glance my poor senses beguile ; 
A neat foot may twinkle, and I be unmoved, 

Bright eyes may look kindly, and yet be unloved. 


I cannot deceive, and [ will not pretend 

To waste the same kindness on stranver or friend ; 
My affections die not, like my changes of rhyme, 
But grow with acquaintance, and ripen with time. 


Would you think me less cold, were my feelings a fire 
That would kindle and flash, but to pale and expire ? 
Less selfish, if sterner and worldlier duty 

Did not call me so oft from the dalliance of beauty ? 


If I know my own heart, neither land, love, nor sea, 
Holds a gem that I prize half so dearly as thee ; 

Throw gold to the waves, and throw fame to the wind— 
Be my world in thy arms, and my wealth in thy mind. 


‘ 
My sense is undazzled by visions of glory— 
I would sleep where no stone tells the slumberer’s story ; 
Let one prayer of affection be breathed on the spot-—- © 
And then that | lived may be ever forgot ! *. 
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EUROPE. NO. VI. 
SPAIN, 


Wuar a humiliating scene for human vanity, what a check to 
national pride is held out to us in the present melancholy condition of 
Spain! The richest and fairest portion of Europe—once teeming 
with forty millions of inhabitants—the prize for which the Roman and 
Gothic, the Saracen and the Christian world, so many centuries held 
bloody contest; the mistress of a third of Europe, half of America, 
and the whole of the wide ocean, is now become so mean and poor a 
thing, that, in a time of general peace, when men are gaping from 
political ennui, a contest may take place for her crown, and the world 
give not attention to its detaiis!' Every ship that comes from Europe 
brings an account of changes in Spain; every morning we find in our 
papers accounts of battles, and marches, and counter marches; but 
the reader hurries over the details, nor asks himself, where is Solona 
or Cordova? who is Zumalacarreguy,—who is Rodil? nay! he 
hardly knows the comparative merits of the claims of Carlos or the 
Queen, if, indeed, either has any. Now this ought not to be; for 
Spain is not only a most interesting country, but an important one ; 
the present crisis in her affairs is not one of vital importance to her 
present and future happiness, but has a material bearing upon the 
great cause of the advancement of liberty, Christianity, and civiliza- 
tion in Europe. 

Let us look then at her past, but be not alarmed, gentle reader, 
we will not drag you into the dusty details of history ; we will merely 
glance at such parts as have a bearing on the present, and you will 
find, be you ever so desultory and irregular in your reading, that this 
article will perhaps be even too bizarre for your taste. 

Thoughts on Spain! and what are the first thoughts about Spain? 
Why, what but the questions, how came she so changed ? what is her 
present situation? what is the state of parties? what her prospects ? 
Softly, and we will touch on all. 

What is the present state of Spain? now if by this you mean, what 
the manners and the morals, then go not for an answer to the Escorial, 
ponder not over the tomes of De Vega; but come with me to the great 
square in the centre of Madrid, the famous Puerto del Sol; let us 
mingle in the crowd that fills it every day ; let us examine the repre- 
sentatives of the different classes of Spaniards that there congregate,— 
let us pass with them one hour, and you will come away better 
acquainted with Spain than if you had grown gray over your books. 

Into the Puerto del Sol eight principal streets are continually pour- 
ing their living tides, and in the moving mass which fills it we shall 
find individuals enough to study, if, indeed, we can but escape being 
trampled on; for, besides peasants and orange-women, soldiers and 
priests, ladies and their duenas, beggars and beaux, there are droves 
of sheep and troops of pigs—there are strings of mules laden with 
straw, driven by a bawling fellow who clings to the tail of the last, and 
belabors it with a stick. You may spring out of the way of the water- 
jar of the aquadorc, but to knock the basket of pomegranates from the 
hand of the crack-voiced hag who vends them; and can avoid the 
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coal-panniers of a jackass, only by running against a blind beggar, 
who thrusts a ballad into your face, or demands charity with a damn- 
your-eyes tone, which, heard on the high-way, would make you “ stand 
and deliver.” You must have all your senses about you in this motley 
group—peep not too closely under that black mantilla, into the yet 
blacker and flashing eyes of yon signora, for there is a hooded friar, 
with corded waist, who is making signs to her ; or there follows a tall 
and hairy-faced dragoon, who may spit you on his sabre, if you come 
between him and his cara. Have heed, too, to the mounted police, 
for the clatter of hoofs announces their approach, and they rattle by 
with their iron scabbards jangling against their iron spurs, and 
their bright blades glittering in their hands. But hark! the trumpet 
peals, and the drums from a score of guard-houses beat the reveille, 
and the soldiers rush out and parade with presented arms; the crowd 
stands aside—the cavaliers unfold their cloaks—hats and caps are 
doffed, as the outriders of the royal cortege gallop into the square ; 
then follow the splendid coaches—‘ Viva el Rey” resounds through 
the crowd—the stately despot snuffs the incense, and rears his head 
yet more haughtily—the royal train sweeps by and leaves a wake of 
porkers and poultry, who first rush in to fill the space it left vacant for 
an instant behind it. 

Again another sound is heard, and hushed is the confused uproar 
in the square ; it is but the soft tinkling of a silver bell, and yet not 
the clang of trumpet, nor the rattle of drum, nor the peal of cannon, 
could produce such a sensation. ‘The Host! the Host!” is whis- 
pered through the crowd, the horseman descends from his horse, the 
don from his coach, the peasant slides down over the tail of his mule, 
the trader turns from his goods, the buyer puts up his purse; and 
when the train of robed and bare-headed priests, carrying burning 
tapers in their hands, comes slowly along, all bow the head ; and when 
the incense-pots are swinging before the Hos, and the awful repre- 
sentative of the incarnate God is lifted up, all prostrate themselves on 
the ground—the whole crowd is filled with holy admiration ; the beg- 
gar and the brigand, the devotee and the debauchee, the fool and the 


-knave, alike hold their breath in pious awe and devout adoration. 


Now, reader, if you will examine the various individuals in the 
great square, you will find representatives of all the different classes 
in Spain,—if you will heed the general movements, you will see the 
workings of the great springs of the political machine. What are the 
general indications ?—INDOLENCE, LoyaLTy, BiGotry! The last, 
however, is not least; religion sits like a huge incubus upon the 
breast of Spain; with its enormous weight of churches, convents, and 
chapels, it crushes the body politic ; it makes the dreamer rave with 
strange feelings of fanaticism and bigotry ; while its legions of imps, 
in the shape of priests, suck out the life-blood into their own pampered 
and bloated carcasses. 

Yes, religion, or the abuse of it, has been at the bottom of half the 
woes, and the whole of the degradation of Spain; and it is astonishing 
how the introduction of it should ever have been considered as politic- 
ally beneficial to Spain. We know not what God, in his mysterious 
future, may have in reserve in Spain ; but, if the introduction of Cath- 
olicism is to be the instrument of future good, it should bring ages of 
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Elysian enjoyment to counterbalance the years of infernal torment it 
has caused the country to endure. 

The expulsion of the Moors from Spain has been considered as one 
of the triumphs of Christianity,—but, alas! the triumph was affected 
by force and fraud, by the fire and sword; it was accompanied by 
cruelty and crime, by rapine and murder; and it was followed by 
misery, desolation, and depopulation. While the Moors possessed 
Spain, the whole land was teeming with a busy, prosperous, happy 
population; the crescent gleamed from the thousand towers of a 
thousand cities: millions exercised, in tolerant peace, their various 
callings; and the arts and sciences, manufactures and agriculture, 
flourished more in Mahommedan Spain, than in Christian Europe. 
But the crescent paled, and the cross triumphed; the manufactories 
sunk, and the towers of the inquisition rose; the artisans grew poor, 
and pined, and disappeared ; the priests came, and waxed fat, and 
increased ; the walls of the cities crumbled, but the walls of churches 
arose ; the rich vallies became barren wastes, but the hill-sides were 
adorned with monasteries and chapels; the husbandman starved, but 
the cross was held up before his dying eyes, as consolation enough fer 
the ruin of country, the decay of industry, and the loss of life. 

The introduction of Catholicism was like a blighting mildew to 
Spain ; and, as it spread wide its branches over the land, its influence 
seemed like the shadow of the Upas tree, poisoning and withering 
every thing within its baneful circuit. ‘Take an example—take Toledo, 
that once regal city, with two hundred thousand inhabitants, now hav- 
ing less than twenty thousand hungry inmates ; the grass grows rank 
in the court-yards—the moss clings to the crumbling walls, and the 
squalid and beggarly inhabitants sit sunning themselves in the portals 
of the churches. ‘The rich merchants are gone—the workmen and the 
weavers are no more—the fabrics are crumbling to the dust, and not a 
bit of silk or a yard of cloth can be found, to attest the once flourish- 
ing state of the manufactories of Toledo. And the convents, the mon- 
asteries, the churches,—have not they, too, dwindled from their former 
splendor? and the sleek, full-fed drones, who were pampered in them,— 
have they not disappeared, or dwindled into lean monuments of former 
fatness? Not a whit, not a whit!—thousands of candles blaze before 
an hundred altars, loaded with idolatrous symbols, in silver and in gold ; 
the incense rises in clouds ; the lofty domes re-echo to the strains of 
rich music ; and the red-faced, bloated priest, as he mumbles his hum- 
bug to the kneeling crowd, glances his sensual eye over the females ; 
or hurries to a close, as the tinkling bell summons him to the smoking 
tables of the refectory. 

The great Cathedral of ‘Toledo, alone, possesses revenue enough, 
and employs men enough to perform all the necessary religious ser- 
vices for the whole State of Massachusetts; for there are six hundred 
persons attached to it; and the revenue, though the amount is care- 
fully concealed by the priests, may be calculated from the fact, that the 
archbishop’s share of the spoils amounts to two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. 

The riches of the country are not, however, equally divided among 
these blood-suckers ; some are enormously rich, whilst others are very 
poor; but amongst them, they contrive to fleece poor Spain of almost 
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all her goods. ‘Their name is legion ; they swarm thick as locusts in 
Egypt ; a bare statement of their number startles you. Spain has not 
over twelve millions of inhabitants ; now, if you allow to her twice as 
many ecclesiastics as we have in New-England, (and we have twice as 
many as we need,) there would be an array of forty thousand, non- 
combatting consumers of the public revenue. But this host would be 
only a handfull in Spain, where the clergy muster as strong as Napo- 
leon’s armies; its commander-in-chief is the Pope; its generals, filty- 
eight Archbishops; its colonels, six hundred and eighty-five Bishops ; 
its captains, eleven thousand four hundred Abbots; its rank and file, 
are sixty thousand Priests, fifty thousand Monks, twenty-three thou- 
sand Nuns, twenty thousand sextons, singers, &c.—making a grand 
total of more than one hundred and sixty thousand, whose sole occu- 
pation is to sing, and pray, and sleep; to eat the people’s bread, and 
drink the people’s wine, and wear the people’s clothes, and then damn 
half of them to purgatory because they will not give them more. 

But it is not the worst part of this political curse, that the priests 
consume, and produce not; they do not merely indulge in the dolce 
Jar niente, excusable in a Spanish climate, if any where,—but they 
are depraved in their morals, the debauchers of public virtue, the dis- 
grace of true religion. ‘The state of morals among the clergy may be 
conceived from a fact, related by good authority, and which happened 
not long ago. A rich old Don, who, though he kept a generous table, 
was staggered by the long bills brought by his cook, and not being 
able to swallow them, but equally unable to prove them false, dismissed 
the knight of the kitchen without a word. ‘The cook, finding another 
place, referred his employer to the old Don for a character; the Don 
enumerated his grievances in the shape of numberless bills for poultry, 
and viands, and wines, and sauces, which never could have been eaten 
up by himself and his delicate little wife, and more delicate daughters, 
who never took more than a pigeon’s wing at a time at Ais table, dear 
creatures! ‘I'he cook, getting into a rage at the loss of his character, 
took witnesses, and, going into tle old Don’s court-yard, bawled out 
under the balcony the true cause of his delinquency,—that there was 
a passage-way into a neighboring building, occupied by some Fran- 
ciscan friars,—that he was obliged, every day, to carry hot dishes of 
choicest food to them, by order of Signora and her daughters, who 
often ministered at table to the holy men; and more,—that this had 
gone on a long time, and a nurse had been provided for three chil- 
dren, whom the friars had probably found somewhere, and were edu- 
cating privately.* Now this affair caused much amusement, but 
could have created no surprise ; for the immorality of the priests has 
been long notorious, and the only reason of its being tolerated, is, that 
things are ever judged of by comparison, and the priests, judged in 
this manner, are not very immoral in Spain. 

But enough, enough of priestcraft and abominations; let us look at 
some of the other causes of the continuance of Spanish degradation,— 
some other classes of men, whose influence goes for or against the 
regeneration of this fine countpy. ; 

We prefaced to this article a confession of our erratic disposition, 
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* See Spain, by H. D. Inglis, Esq. 
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and irregular style, and it will be seen how far we have run into it ; 
but it is never too late too mend, so we will now put the horse before 
the cart, and do as we ought to have done in the beginning,—give a 
sketch of the political revolutions in Spain, before stating the present 
posture of affairs. Every one is acquainted with the Roman conquest 
and dominion in Spain, and those who have visited her shores, find 
moral monuments of their sway, as enduring as their mountain-hewn 
amphitheatres. But Rome tell into her dotage, and in the fifth cen- 
tury came the Goths, who, like fire, seem only to have flourished 
where there was something to destroy, who swept away or consumed all 
that was material of the Roman race, and occupied the country long 
enough to stamp upon some of its manners an enduring impress, a 
memento of their existence 

The Goths lorded it over Spain for three centuries, with the haughty 
and merciless system, which ever distinguishes the soldier turned 
tyrant. ‘The chiefs became the dukes and magnates of the land ; and 
every fierce and brutal soldier who could seize upon a Roman villa, or 
Spanish estate, became its feudal lord, and gratitied his love of homage, 
by forcing its old owners to wait upon him as slaves, while he indulged 
his low passions in the outrageous abuse of the female sex, and ex- 
ercised his ferocity in the destruction of monuments of the taste and 
refinement, bought by the wealth of Rome, of the genius of Greece. 
Yet, from such men, do the nobles strive to establish their direct 
descent, as the proudest claim to distinction. 

But a change was to come over Spain; a star, a meteor had ap- 
peared in the East—the crescent had arisen, and was sweeping 
onward in its impetuous course over Asia and Africa; nor did it stop 
there ; it was borne by the Moors, as their banner, across the Medi- 
terranean; and, forming themselves by thousands on the southern 
shores of Spain, they swept over her plains on their Arabian steeds, 
and, in a day, as it were, the empire passed from the hands of the 
Goths, and their broken sceptre lay on the bloody field of Fontera, 
by the body of Roderick, the last of his line. 

The dominion of the Moors over Spain lasted from the beginning 
of the eighth to the end of the fifteenth century ; and we need not 
refer to history for proofs of its mild and genial nature; we need 
not turn to the records of the glorious reigns of tle Abderahmans and 
Alhakems ; Spain still preserves a thousand monuments to attest the 
liberality and the taste of the Moors, and almost all that is pleasant or 
agreeable in her institutions, had its origin in the time of their sway. 
Commerce was encouraged ; Seville, Cadiz, and Malaga, were great 
marts ; agriculture was fostered ; some of the Provinces became wide 
gardens, where was now seen, for the first time, various useful and 
elegant plants from Africa, “ which mingled their foliage with those 
of Europe; the palm-tree and banana, grew beside the olive and 
orange ;” the hum of busy artisans resounded through the land; the 
fabrics of silk, of woolen, of arms, and of leather, were such as Spain 
has not since known. An equal jurisprudence secured the personal 
right of the subject, and a liberal policy protected Jews, Christians, 
Mahometans. Chemistry, medicine, surgery, mathematics, astronomy, 
and all the sciences, whether curious or useful, were cultivated with a 
success unknown in any other part of Europe. 
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But who has not heard of the glories of the Moorish dynasty—of the 
feats of Moorish chivalry? and what American has not read the glow- 
ing details of that long struggle which ended in the downfall of Gren- 
ada, and the expulsion of the Moors from Spain ? 

The long wars with the Moors had called forth all the spirit, and 
developed all the energies of Spain, and the period just before and 
after their expulsion, is the brightest in the Spanish annals; at this 
propitious moment, the discovery of America opened a new field for 
the energies and the enterprise of the nation. But the fell spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance was at work ; and, despite her conquests, des- 
pite the wealth that poured in from Potosi and India, Spain began to 
droop. 

From that time down to this, the history of Spain may be traced in 
two different ways; the ordinary method of naming the hands in which 
the power has been vested, but which is like describing the state of a 
ship’s crew by the colors she sails under, or the paint on her sides ; 
the other way would be to trace the operations of the peculiar institu- 
tions, which have made each generation take a downward step until 
one may say, rejoicingly, Thank God they can sink no jower. The 
causes of the decay of Spain from the palmy state, when Grenada alone 
had three millions of inhabitants, and the Peninsula forty, seem to 
have been the absorption of all political power into the government, 
which became despotic, and left the people slaves ; and the establish- 
ment of the ecclesiastic svstem: to the one power the people became 
political helots, to the other laical slaves. ‘These caused the blind, 
bloody persecutions of the industrious Moors, millions of whom had 
remained in Spain contented to pursue in peace their various callings ; 
these caused the expulsion of the Jews, who were the soul of Spanish 
commerce, and who carried on the trade of the Levant almost alone. 
It is not because her Charleses were bloody, her Philips bigoted and 
cruel, or that religion immured hundreds of thousands in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, or burned them at the stake, that Spain has fallen ; 
but because the tendency of the acts of the government has been to 
discourage the commerce and industry of the people, and foster the 
vanity of the nobles ; and the tendency and end of the church have been 
to saddle each generation with an hundred and fifty thousand drones, 
in the shape of priests, whose business and whose interest it is to keep 
the people in ignorance and degradation. 

Since the expulsion of the Moors, the crown of Spain, every year of 
less worth, has often changed hands; from 1500 to 1700 it remained 
in the Austro Spanish line ; in 1700 it passed to the grandson of Louis 
XIV. and remained in the Bourbon line until Napoleon placed it upon 
the head of his brother. ‘Then the cowardly Bourbons begged the aid 
of the newly-formed party of Liberals, and, throwing themselves for 
such upon the better feelings of the nation, called into life the spirit of 
old Spain; then followed that dreadful “war to the knife ;” then 
was seen how irresistible is national enthusiasm wielded against a 
common enemy; then were the Bourbons taught how much they might 
do when acting with the people. But did they profit by the lesson? 
No! not in the least; the French once expelled, they again adopted 
that system of intolerance, bigotry and espionage which brought on the 
revolution of 1820, and the government of the Cortez. 
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The Cortez were overthrown by French interference, and the Duke 
of Angouleme marched almost unresisted to the heart of Spain. And 
why was this? why did the French, who, but five years ago, found a 
guerilla behind every rock, an ambuscade in every valley, and a knife 
under every cloak, now meet with an almost general welcome? Was 
it that Spain loves the Bourbons—that liberal principles cannot take 
root in her soil? No! but because the Cortez attacked the prejudices 
of the people, and the liberals counted too confidently upon the preva- 
lence of their principles. ‘The Spaniards were not yet prepared for so 
impious a measure as breaking up the convents, and the sequestration 
of the property of the church. But yet the liberal party had become 
so strong, and was evidently increasing so fast, that, on their Restora- 
tion, the Bourbon family was obliged to court its favor ; Ferdinand, a 
long time before his death, became convinced of its strength, and Don 
Carlos, his brother, then and now, placed and places his reliance upon 
the ultra-Apostolical party. 

Ferdinand, in his old age, married the young and blooming sister of 
the Duchess of Berri, Christiana, of the Neapolitan branch of the 
Bourbons. By her he had, (or thought he had,) Isabella, the present 
puppet in whose name, and for whose sake, so much blood has been 
shed, and in whose favor such men as the staunch old royalist Rodil, 
and the ever patriotic Mina, now unite their voices as the least evil to 
Spain. 

The present queen mother, la Reina Gobernadora, as she is called, 
holds the power in virtue of the abolition of the Salique law, by her 
husband, Ferdinand, and which turned the succession from Don Car- 
los. Now the question is not whether Ferdinand had any right, of his 
own royal will alone, to abolish the Salique law, but whether Carlos 
or the queen can make right by might? ‘The solution of this question 
is important to Spain, not from the personal character of the combat- 
ants, but from the effect it will have upon the liberal institutions now 
in their tender infancy. 

Carlos is a man as deficient in principle as he is in physical cour- 
age ; but he is neither bigot nor fool ; he sees that his interest lies in 
rallying the Apostolical party around him, and he has had the strong 
support of the conventual interest, because he promised the friars that 
their dens of iniquity should not be thrown open to the light, and their 
property confiscated. But he, even Carlos himself, has been obliged 
to truckle to the liberal party, and gratify that yearning which the 
Spaniards begin to feel for power lodged in the hands of the people ; 
and now, at this very moment, if Carlos is on the soil of Spain, or if 
his sword and buckler, Zumalacarreguy, still holds the mountain 
passes of Catalonia, it is because he has promised to restore to the 
people their fueros or municipal privileges. He knows, and every 
one knows, that these privileges are incompatible with any central 
governments, because it gives to each section the right not only of 
electing their own municipal officers, but of regulating their own sys- 
tem of duties and imposts. But Carlos cares nothing for this; he only 
promises,—and a promise to his people, a confession to his priest, an 
oath to his God, are alike regarded by him as means for attaining any 
selfish end. 

As for Queen Christiana, she has little more worth as a woman, 
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than Carlos as a man; vain, lustful, and unprincipled, she wishes to 
wield the power of the government, not for the interest of her daugh- 
ter, and much less for the good of Spain, but, like most office-holders, 
for the spoils of office. Give to her the same royal revenue, the same 
gorgeous palace, the same brilliant equipage, and she would soon cut 
the Cortez, leave Spain to the Carlists, the Liberals, or the devil, and 
fly to Ischia, or some other soft seat of sensual indulgence, where, 
with her own loved cortejo, the golden-haired, blue-eyed Munoz, she 
would compensate herself for the sickening caresses which she was 
obliged to buy of that loathsome old dotard, her Jate husband, the 
power and the patronage of Spanish royalty. 

Liberalism has, however, advanced in Spain, and the Queen is 
forced to consult it; but, alas for poor morality, she does not think it 
worth her while to pay it the poor tribute of hypocrisy ; her great 
grand-dam had her Valenzuela, and her mother-in-law her Godoy, 
and gave to each the mastery of themselves and of Spain; and why, 
forsooth, should she not choose from the royal guards, a sergeant, cast 
in the fair mould of nature’s noblemen, to consoie her in her widow- 
hood, and relieve her from the cares of state? So reasons Queen 
Christiana, and the lax Spaniards will not gainsay her, until Munoz 
shall become entire master of the royal power, and, intoxicated with 
the draught, run counter to the current of liberalism, which will cer- 
tainly overwhelm him ; for, in spite of all we have said, in spite of the 
unfavorable view we have given of the country, we believe, and we 
rejoice in believing, that light and liberalism, which is fast spreading 
over Europe, has reached even benighted Spain, and that there, the 
rights of the people are beginning to be perceived and desired by the 
people. 

If space were allowed us, we would gladly detail the present state 


of education, or, rather, of ignorance, in each of the great divisions of 


Spain, and show the foundations of the hopes of the liberal; but we 
can merely state the existence of three great parties, which seem to 
us to resemble those of England, the Apostolicals, (Tories ;) the Con- 
servatives, and the Republicans, (ultra-Reformers.) We do not know 
that this view has been taken, but we believe examination will bear it 
out. In looking at the actual state of things, however, we are misled 
by transposition of names; for instance, Zumalacarreguy, who once 
fought so gallantly for the Constitution, is now fighting as bravely and 
as effectually for the Apostolicals ; and Rodil,—he whose name was a 
terror to the republicans in South-America, who detended Callao for 
eighteen months, with long-suffering obstinacy ; who, when his sol- 
diers were living on rats and vermin, shot down, without trial and 
without warning, all who dared to murmur; the same bloody royalist, 
Rodil, is now the terror of the Carlist party. 

And Mina, too, the glorious old chief, whose heart hath ever ‘ leapt 
awake,” to the voice of liberty, who hath made his bed of heath in 
every rocky glen of Spain, whose gray hairs have been scattered by 
the winds over every mountain-side, from the Pyrennees to the Alpux- 
aras, he, by the last accounts, has joined Rodil; and, as he knows 
every pass and ward, every tree, rock, and glen, in the present seat of 
war, where he has so often led his gucriflas to the onset, the union 
must drive Zumalacarreguy from Spain, if any thing can do it. 
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We say that Zumalacarreguy was once a Constitutionalist, and that 
he distinguished himself in the cause of liberty, in 1820; and although 
he is accused by his enemies of treachery, we believe that his treach- 
ery was unpremeditated and forced. In the struggle of 1823, he was 
taken prisoner by the Royalists, and after a while, escaped to his own 
party ; they put him on trial first for desertion, and now for being a spy, 
and condemned him to die; but in the night, when the scaffold was 
erecting within his own hearing, and the noose prepared for his igno- 
minious punishment, he escaped, and joined the royalists. He con- 
tinued high in favor with Ferdinand; but, being obnoxious to all the 
liberals, whom the queen was obliged to consult, his name was not 
included in the list of promotions, on her accession. Zumalacarreguy 
is not a man to remain neutral in any contest going on about him, 
even if the malignity of his enemies would have allowed him to do so 
with safety ; and when Carlos set up for himself, he joined him, and 
is now his greatest reliance. 

We have said that the parties in Spain might be divided into Apos- 
tolicals, Conservatives, and Liberals ; this is the order in which they 
stand, numerically ; for, although the second have now the power, the 
first are most numerous ; and although the liberals are not apparently 
powerful, and are numerically few, they exercise great influence. 
Long before Ferdinand died, the Queen addressed herself to the 
Apostolical party, and tried every means to secure their support ; 
but they had gone for Carlos, at least the ultras of the party. She 
then turned to the liberals; she coaxed the king to summon the 
Cortez, she cajoled him into the revocation of the salique law, aad 
frightened him into the banishment of his brother Carlos. When his 
end was approaching, she used his remaining strength and senses to 
dictate his testament, bequeathing the crown to her daughter. But 
neither Ferdinand nor the Queen had any idea of really granting 
liberal institutions to Spain; they only meant to amuse the people, 
and give them a female instead of a male despot; and her manifesto, 
published after his death, proved it. But the Queen found she must 
either advance or retire; the priests were rapidly going for Carlos ; 
the liberals were shouting for facts, not promises; and she dismissed 
Zea and D’Ofalia from the Council. Since then, several concessions 
have been made to the liberal party ; and we now witness the pleasing 
exhibition of a scion of a rank aristocratic stock, forced to adopt a 
liberal policy, and daily issuing decrees which must shock her aristo- 
cratic and despotic relatives. 

The position of the present ministry is, indeed, a most critical one ; 
it is by no means certain that the Carlist party is vanquished, and if 
they concede too much to the liberals, they may give to it the victory ; 
on the other hand, if, in the hope of conciliating the Apostolicals, 
they broach despotic doctrines, they will lose the support of the liberals. 
But if their post is critical, it is, too, most important for Spain, and for 
the world ; by prudently playing off one party against the other, they 
can recover the establishment of a constitutional monarchy ; they can 
secure to the people the glorious privilege of electing their own repre- 
sentatives; they can reduce to a tithe of its present enormous sum 
the expenses of the government; they can increase the revenue, at the 
same time they lighten the burden of the people, by introducing a 
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proper system of levying and collecting the taxes; and, last and 
greatest blessing, they can educate and elevate the Spanish nation. 
And in what a glorious field, and with what splendid materials have 
they to work; Spain is, indeed, the wild garden of Europe, the land 
of the olive and vine; well might the noble bard exclaim, when look- 
ing from hez hill-sides over her valleys,— 

————_ “it is a goodly sight, to see 

What Heaven has done for this delicious land ; 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 

What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand. 

The tender azure of the unrufiled deep, 

The orange-tints that gild the greenest bough, 

The torrents that from hill to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 

And then, the noble Spanish character! ay, noble; for, degraded, 
bigoted, and slothful as he is, still there are many fine points in the 
character of the Spaniard: he is brave—brave as of olden time; do 
you doubt it? look to Saragossa, Ulloa, and Callao: he is temperate ; 
travel up and down through his land, where the wine-press gushes 
over, wasting its rich juice, and no where will you meet an intoxicated 
man: he is abstemious; never, in Spain, will you meet the bloated 
face, the unwieldy carcass, or the flabby, unhealthy look, that tell of 
excess and gluttony: he is resolute and persevering, and this makes 
him adhere with such tenacity to his religion, but would make him 
cling still more strongly to a reformed faith: he can endure hunger, 
and thirst, and fatigue, for a bigoted and tyrannical king, so he be 
a Spanish king; but would not these loyal qualities be immensely 
strengthened, if directed to the support of a monarch whom he could 
love and respect? In fine, much may be said in extenuation of the 
besetting sins of the nation—pride, indolence, and bigotry ; and much 
may be said in praise of qualities which are now made the organs of 
evil, by the vast influence and the unholy policy of the priesthood, and 
the illiberal and contemptible system hitherto pursued by the govern- 
ment. 

We have said nothing in this article of the nobility, a most im- 
portant class in Spain, amounting to more than four hundred thous- 
and, (though some, indeed, are so poor as to make shoes, or even to 
black them ;) nor of the array of one hundred thousand office-holders ; 
nor of the host of professional beggars, equal in numbers and in moral 
worth to the office-holders ; nor of the thirty thousand men employed 
to collect the custom-house revenue, or of the three times thirty thou- 
sand smugglers and robbers, whose business it is to prevent them from 
collecting it; we have said nothing about all these unhealthy excrecen- 
ces of the body politic, which a wise government might soon cure, 
because it was not our intention to write a treatise upon the causes of 
the degradation of Spain. But were we so doing, we might dilate 
upon the pernicious effects of all of them; we might, too, show the 
moral impossibility of a nation’s being any thing bat poor and misera- 
ble, where three-fourths of the surface of the earth is entailed upon 
the churches, the nobility, or great corporations ; and where, by law, 
every lease ends with the tenant’s life; where there are few high 
roads, and none of them secure ; and where the modicum of education 
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is meted out by priests and monks, only just in such quantities as suits 
their interests. 

But, thank God, all these evils are now seen—they are felt—they 
are known to be remediable—they will be remedied; king-craft is 
shaken in Spain, and priest-craft will be shaken; for liberalism has 
been poured into the unhealthy mass, and it will work until the 
whole lump shall be leavened—until old Spain shall be regenerated ; 
until constitutional Spain shall give the hand of union to constitutional 
France, and England, and Belgium, and Germany, and Italy, to resist 
the encroachments of the despotic East. 


PERE LA CHAISE. 
Spes illorum immortalitate plena est. Jnscribed on the gates. 


Farner La Cuatse has an enviable immortality. He gives his 
name to the most attractive spot in France, where reposes the dust of 
the good and the great, and where the pilgrim of honor throws chap- 
lets upon the graves, and the hand ef affection plants roses over the 
departed. Naturally and morally, it is the loveliest spot in France: 
it is the field of the virtues. Read the epitaphs, and learn that all 
who repose here are good soldiers, citizens, husbands, wives, brothers, 
sisters, sons, and daughters, and many are expressly declared to be 
‘models of all the virtues.” There is no scoundrel in the whole 
cemetery,—his very monument would blush for him. In fact, I never 
found any where the monument of a rogue,—Death is sure to trans- 
mute him into an honest man. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, is the 
stone-cutter's motto. 

The Rev. ‘Timothy Alden has made the circumnavigation of our 
burying-grounds, and collected volumes of epitaphs. He has displayed 
in his grave pursuits the zeal of Old Mortality, and to better purpose ; 
instead of renewing, he has multiplied the epitaphs. Up to IS16, or 
in about twelve years, the epitaphs in Pére La Chaise filled two octavo 
volumes: since then they have not been printed, though death has 
been as diligent as ever. Many a seat has he made vacant in the 
family circle, many circles has he swept away, many ties broken, so 
entwined with the fibres cf the heart, that the heart has been broken 
with them. 

This Champ du repos rises on the slope of a hill just without the 
walls of Paris, and overlooks much of that restless city. At Waterloo 
the dead never lay so close as they lie at Mont Louis. The book of 
epitaphs begins with that well attested fact, that Death is no respecter 
of persons. He, however, loses many of his terrors when confronted 
in this cemetery. Every thing breathes of repose; the feelings are 
soothed, not shocked. The monuments are in better taste than the 
epitaphs; the French have a nice discrimination in elegant forms, 
while they lack the simplicity of style and sentiment that becomes an 
epitaph. 

The extent of the Cemetery is nearly a hundred acres, and the lots 
are leased for a term of years, or sold in perpetuity. The leases are 
of six years, but may be renewed. A tanner, however, according to 
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high authority in such matters, would require for decomposition a 
term longer than six years,—‘‘ some eight or nine years.” 

The visiter is made aware of the vicinity of the tombs from passing 
through a street of shops containing sculptured monuments; and 
nearer to the gates he sees stalls where he may buy garlands and 
wreaths of flowers, to scatter over the graves,—that affecting obser- 
vance, which is deeply founded on human sympathies, and practiced 
by rude as well as refined nations. Regrets are unavailing ; but our 
sense of sorrow and ingratitude to the departed, is softened by these 
vain offerings. 

Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque repotis 
His saitem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 

In this maze of monuments, of every form, conspicuous in interest 
is the tomb of Abelard and [fleloisa: it is a small gothic chapel, 
formed of the ruins of the abbey of the Paraclete. There are many 
sculptures about it, besides the cold marble forms of the immortal 
lovers, lying side by side. The interest excited by this memorable 
pair, is not recent—it is not one of national or political sentiment, but 
no tomb in the ground has half so many, or a tithe so many fresh 
chaplets as that of Abelard and Heloisa. An astronomer would pass 
by the humbie monument of Ney, brave des braves, to hang his chaplet 
on the narrow marble house of La Place; and the soldier might leave 
unhonored the sepulchre of David or St. Pierre, to suspend his offer- 
ing over the Prince of the Moskwa. But all men and women have 
been lovers; and there is still, at whatever their age, ‘‘ one corner in 
their heart that is sorry”’ for the poor pair of the Paraclete. If ever 
these tender sympathies should be extinct in other countries, they 
would always glow in the hearts of the French, to whom the memory 
and the monument of Heloisa may be safely committed. Many a ten- 
der vow has been made here; and at some of the perjuries Jove has 
laughed, for martyrdoms have ceased in love and faith. 

“Tf ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 
O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds,— 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 
*O may we never love as these have loved.’ ”’ 


From the mass of offerings, I abstracted a couple of chaplets as an 
acceptable present to a pair of tender friends at home. 

Another interesting monument, is that of Madame Lavallette, the 
victim of a better sentiment than ever swelled in the soul or veins of 
Heloisa. If I remember aright, she never recovered from the tumul- 
tuous shock of her husband’s danger and escape. On the monument 
is a lively representation of the act that has rendered her as honorable 
among wives, as Ileloisa is memorable among other ladies. 

Many a body rests in these precincts, once inspired by a superior 
spirit. ‘The man-slayers | do not mention, or care for,—there are so 
many better people to be remembered first, as Grétry, St. Pierre, 
Delille, T'alma, whose monument has no inscription, Sicard, Cottin, 
Beaumarchais, I.a Place, Moliere, and La Fontaine, with a sculpture 
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of the ‘‘ wolf and the lamb.” Poor old Fontenelle, I could not find, 
who, on the verge of one hundred, asked an old acquaintance to whis- 
per when he spoke of Death,—as the grim prowler had forgotten 
them. David has a splendid monument, with his bust carved in relief 
upon it, showing the contortion of his mouth,—a faint emblem of the 
twist of his heart. His head only is buried here, and a wolfish one it 
was. 

In the inscriptions, there are few “ holy texts,” and many record 
only the names and ages of the departed,—all, perhaps, that there was 
to be registered. The names are very sweet, for a Parisian lady likes 
to be consistent. Common names, are Adele, Victoire, Etienette, 
Genevieve, Therése, Marie, Louise, Felicite, Heléne, Eleonore, Eu- 
phrosine, Aposie, Christine, Aurore, Celeste, Angelique. Few peo- 
ple, however, are without a combination of names, as Angelique- 
Felicité-Marie-Virginie, &c. 

There is a monument to Baron Munchausen,—perhaps to the trav- 
eler of that title. I remember but one of an honest man. ‘ Here lie 
the mortal remains of an honest man. He called himself Joseph- 
Armand-Blondel.” Many epitaphs are brief and abrupt, as ‘‘ my Fa- 
ther lies here. June 15, 1815.” ‘ Rest Esther rest, too dear child.” 
Another inscription is, ‘‘ Ah, ’ma. Jenny.” 

In the cemetery are a number of English epitaphs,—in the book, 
having passed through the double gauntlet of the sculptor and the 
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printer, the rights of the King have been somewhat infringed. The 

book closes with Gray’s Elegy in a ‘‘ Country Church-yar.” 

The following is, comparatively, pretty good English :— 

D. O. M. 

Her lie in hops of a glorious resurrection the mortal remains of lady EvisanEeru 
DEMAUCLER abess. of the royal l'ably de ]’Affére the was born in France of 
an irish family but her heart and affection Wher all forher native country she 
was faith ful to her law ful savereigne as her ansestors had baen to theirs 
Whose fortune they followed , to France sincere epouse of christ her soul 
burnedwith tho lave of her god an humble member of her order, she wass an 
exemple to all her pious Sister-haud ; astneir abess She mad them happy driven 
by the revolution frem her convent che dedicated her talens and her days tho 
the éducation of Yound ladies who who Wept biterly ov her grave her loss 
Will bellong lamented her, memori longcherised , with affectionnat respect 
ley all Who Vnew her particularly bithos Wosse tende minds the directed tho 
the unerring principles of virtue 
And religion the reght revd father ingard doctar muray archbishap of hierapolis 

and coadjutor to the sec offe Dublin attended her to the grave providence in its 

goadness seems to have directed this Worthy prelate to Paris the day before her 
decew , to honour the memory of a Lady Who in France honouared so much thir 
parent country. 

Che was born at lille march the 9 Th* 1736, and died in Paris, november the 
21 septembre I-14. 

Her disconsalate niece in expectation, of her as hes being mixed With hers 
his erected to her memory his monument of her tenderness and lastingrief. 

Passenger praix for her. 





Of eav’ns best gifts assemblage rare and sweet, 
Che offer’d them to heav’n from whence the came ; 
The world che quitted preceded to cher hectreat , 
‘To wiew to lov to wonder and acclaim. 
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AN HOUR AT MOUNT VERNON, 


Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed contined,— 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. Haxreck. 

A visit to Mount Vernon is among the first attractions, which pre- 
sent themselves to the ennuyé in Washington. Formerly the steam- 
boats, which ply up and down the river, could transport you to this 
spot; but now, passengers, who adopt this mode of conveyance, are 
prohibited from landing ; and, if you would see the last resting-place 
of the Father of his Country, you must consent to be jolted ten or 
twenty miles over the most execrable road that necks were ever broken 
upon. ‘The long wooden bridge across the Potomac is clumsily con- 
structed, and in a very dilapidated condition. Not long since, it gave 
way, as a vehicle was traversing it, but, fortunately, no person was 
injured. 

One delicious morning, last May, in company with a friend, I took 
the steam-boat for Alexandria, with the view of finding some conveyance 
thence to Mount Vernon. ‘The brimmed Potomac was flashing and 
streaming, like molten silver, in the sunshine. We skimmed along its 
smooth surface at a tolerable speed, although our boat was small, in- 
commodious, and very loose in its joints. Every motion of the ma- 
chinery seemed as if it would shake it in pieces. ‘There was a mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of passengers on board. Among them, were 
some fine looking Cherokees, delegated by their tribe to lay their inef- 
fectual complaints before Congress. 1 was surprised to hear some of 
these pure-blooded aborigines speaking English, with the fluency and 
correctness of a native. They had adopted the European style of 
dress, and two or three of them would have cut no inconspicuous figure 
among the danglers of Broadway. 

Alexandria is little more than eight miles from the capitol, and, as 
we approached the city, it appeared to great advantage. We here 
succeeded in obtaining a horse and gig, and, tius provided, we set 
out upon our pilgrimage. I will not indulge myself in any anathemas 
upon the roads. As the last new novel happily observes, “ they may 
be more easily conceived than described.” In many places we found 
logs and branches embedded in the loamy soil, or filling up the numer- 
ous excavations, caused by the rains. Occasionally half a dozen pro- 
truding stumps would bristle before us, so ingeniously arranged, as to 
render it a seeming impossibility to prevent our wheels from striking 
against every one of them. Now and then an abrupt slope would 
invite our poor beast to upset us; but fortunately he was too conscien- 
tious an animal to attempt it. He carried us patiently along, at an 
even pace, and, at last, after passing through a considerable extent of 
woodland, we arrived at the porter’s lodge, which is about a mile from 
the Washington mansion. Handing some silver to the old black wo- 
man, who here opened the gate for us, we proceeded, under the shade 
of venerable oaks, along the path, which Washington had often trav- 
eled before us. The air, as it undulated through the dim aisles of the 
forest, was cool and refreshing. Spring was fast weaving for the trees 
a thick mantle of green. I was surprised at the many beautiful birds, 
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which were on the wing. The blue-jay, the red-headed woodpecker, 
and the king-fisher were among the most conspicuous. We soon be- 
gan to catch glimpses of the Potomac, as, heaving and falling, it glit- 
tered through the intervening foliage. After passing a range of low 
buildings, the habitations of the slaves, we approached the main edifice, 
and, consigning our horse to the care of a little black fellow, entered 
the gate. 

Mount Vernon is situated sixteen miles from the capitol, on the 
right bank of the Potomac. ‘The dwelling-house, built of wood, stands 
upon an elevated piece of ground, which rises precipitously from the 
river, and commands a fine prospect of the noble sheet of water at its 
foot, and of the opposite bank. A thick grove of oak and cedar-trees 
inclines down to the shore, and almost conceals the building, with its 
piazza, from the view of the spectator on the river. In the principal 
apartment of the house are some few memorials of interest—a likeness 
of Louis XVI. presented by that monarch himself to Washington—an 
elegant chimney-piece of Italian marble, with bas-reliefs—a painting 
of the demolition of the Bastile, and a key of that fortress, sent from 
Paris. The estate of Mount Vernon is still extensive; but the soil is 
unproductive, and there is an aspect of decay about the enclosures. 
Since the death of Bushrod Washington it has been on the decline. 

We went in search of the grave. Some willows on the side of the 
bank attracted our attention. They once waved over the remains of 
Washington ; but the tomb has been lately removed to a spot selected 
by himself. A square front of freestone, enclosing an iron gate, marks 
the entrance of the spot where he reposes. A few cedar-trees are 
scattered around, and the top of the sepulchre is covered with earth 
and with decaying brambles. Standing over the dust of Washington, 
an American must ever feel deeply the impressiveness of the occasion, 
whatever may be the associations and the scenes around him. The 
Father of his Country needs no haughty mausoleum, towering above 
his ashes, to perpetuate his memory, 


“Nor that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid.” 


But I would have every thing about the spot of his long home in har- 
mony with the emotions, which must be awakened in the bosom of the 
pilgrim who visits it. I would remove every unsightly object, deracin- 
ate the weeds and briers, which now offend the eye, clear away the 
rubbish, which has collected around the place, and let the crisp turf 
cover it, so that, 
“When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck the hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.”’ 


It is said, that, at the time Lafayette visited the grave of Washington, 
in 1825, an eagle, one which might have been a fit model for our coun- 
try’s emblem, kept hovering over the spot, as long as our country’s 
guest remained there. On his departure, the noble bird rose proudly 
into the air, then swept downward and disappeared in the thick covert 
of woods, which skirt the shore. 
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We silently quitted the burial-place, and, in a few minutes, entered 
the summer-house on the brow of the Mount. The structure is of 
wood, and is rapidly falling to decay. {tis covered with the names 
and the initials of numerous visiters, who seem to have hoped to 
achieve immortality by the aid of their penknives. As we sat, follow- 
ing with our glance the wake of a steam-boat, which had rushed 
vaporing by a moment before, an old white-headed negro approached 
us and withdrew our attention. His name, he told us, was Oliver 
Smith, and he had once been in the service of Washington. He 
seemed to entertain a lively and grateful recollection of his old master. 
He was present when Washington dismounted from his horse for the 
last time. The weather had been raw and stormy, and the cold sleet 
had fallen down his neck. An inflammation of the throat ensued, and 
the next evening the hero of Mount Vernon breathed his last. Our 
informant told us that Washington used to be uniformly kind in his 
language and manner towards him, and that he never heard him utter 
an oath, even when he had cause for irritation. He was accustomed 
to retire regularly to bed at ten o’clock, and to rise before the sun, and 


on horseback, make the circuit of his estate. He took a great deal of 


exercise, and his constitution demanded it. On Sundays, he would 
attend church at Alexandria. He was rarely seen to smile by his do- 
mestics. He was methodical in his habits, and remarkable for his 
love of neatness and of order. These statements only confirm what 
has been said of him before. Before quitting Mount Vernon, we vis- 
ited the garden, and found that it did not bear those appearances of 
neglect, which I regretted to perceive in other parts of the estate. 
The hot-house contained some flourishing orange-trees ; and a variety 
of rare flowers lined the well-graveled walks. 

A train of dark clouds, rolling up from the horizon, now warned us 
to depart; and, leaving some memorials of our visit with old Oliver 
Smith, who, by the way, is a sound Whig, and sticks to the principles 
of his world-revered master, we bade adieu to the spot, with which so 
many stirring associations are connected. We did not reach Alexan- 
dria till Jate in the afternoon, but were fortunate enough to arrive in 
season for the boat. As we entered it, the clouds overhead discharged 
a torrent of rain, and we made a rapid retreat to the cabin. Here we 
found men, women, and children, huddled together in charming con- 
fasion. My friend preferred a shower-bath on deck to a vapor-bath 
below, and left me to play the agreeable to a couple of fair Virginians, 
while he stood, wrapped in his contemplations and the captain's plaid 
cloak, in the face of the storm. 

By the time we reached Washington the sqaall was over, and we 
made our way up to the capitol, to see the sun set. And such a sun- 
set! Barry Cornwall, come to my aid ! 

“*O! how weak 

My verse to tell what flashed across my sight. 
Green, blue, and burning red, was every streak 
Like rainbow beams, but trebly, trebly bright ; 

The earth, the air, the heavens, were living light; 
My vision was absorbed. I trembled. Then 
Softening his glance, and sinking in his might, 

The Sun slow faded from the eyes of men, 

And died away. Ne’er have I seen the like again!” 
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AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XXIV. 


Ar the crisis of the affairs of the country depicted in my last, there 
was a smail society formed in Philadelphia, entitled the ‘ Philadelphia 
Society for the promotion of National Industry.” There were only 
ten members—James Ronaldson, William Young, Thomas Hulme, 
Samuel Jackson, Thomas Gilpin, Jolin Melish, James Cutbush, Joseph 
Nancrede, Joseph Siddall, and Mathew Carey. The object of the 
society was to advocate the protection of national industry generally, 
but more particularly of manufactures, as perishing for want of pro- 
tection. Commerce was abundantly protected by a system, which 
combined all the advantages of the codes of all the maritime powers 
in Europe—a system, which, in five years, increased the American 
tonnage above fourfold, and reduced the foreign tonnage employed in 
the American trade, from 251,058 tons in 1790, to $4,521 in 1794, 
and to 49,960 in 1796. Agriculture, from the bulk of its productions 
and the comparatively limited extent of its surpluses abroad, required 
very littie protection ; but, from the commencement of the government, 
almost all its productions, liable to be interfered with by importation, 
were adequately protected. 

It is due to myself to state, that, in the modification of the Tariff, I 
had no personal interest whatever, to the amount of a dollar. By the 
importation of books I had never experienced the least inconvenience. 
I was wont to import as many books as probably any other bookseller 
in the United States, and the amount never formed a sixth of my sales, 
which were chiefly confined to books of American manufacture. ‘The 
duty on those imported, sixteen and a half per cent. was ample pro- 
tection. 

I nevertheless entered on the defence of the protecting system, with 
as much zeal and ardor as if my life and fortune were at stake. Many 
causes have been defended with incomparably more ability ; but none 
with more persevering industry than | carried into operation. The 
pains I took, the time I employed, and the expenses I incurred, are 
incredible. I neglected my business while I was in trade, to a very 
oppressive extent. Within the first twelve months, I expended, in 
subscriptions, and on journeys, paper, printing, books, &c. above six 
hundred dollars. 

I had read but little on the subject, and have no recollection of hav- 
ing ever previously written a line on it. I had once taken up Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, with an intention of studying it; but found it so 
dry, so abstruse, and so completely filled with what I regarded as ex- 
traneous matter, that I laid it down without an intention of resuming 
it. And when the society was formed, I had no idea of writing essays 
on a subject, which I had so little studied. I undertook to collect a 
few maxims on political economy to form a manual for the guidance 
of our statesmen in the labyrinth in which that science is involved. 
And, as Adam Smith was the most popular writer on the subject, I 
began with him. ‘To my great surprise, | found a gross contradiction 
on a most vital point, which nullified the great staple of his system. 

VOL. VII. ol 
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The doctor states, and with the most perfect truth, that 


‘“‘ Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufac- 
turers, tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land ; and thercby still further to discourage agriculture.” 

[Wealth of Nations, vol. If. 149.] 

This is a clear, intelligibie proposition, which carries conviction 
home to every mind, of even a very moderate calibre. It is incontro- 
vertible, and ought to constitute the vade mecum of every wise legis- 
lator. A due attention to it has been the grand means by which Eng- 
Jand has risen to a degree of power and wealth, so far beyond what 
her original extent of territory and her population entitled her to. 
Whereas, an almost total neglect of it, has blasted and withered the 
power and resources of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Poland, and unfortunate 
Treland. 

It required no common degree of hallucination, to advance, in the 
teeth of this luminous proposition, doctrines as diametrically opposite 
to it, as light to darkness. ‘Those doctrines were decidedly opposed 
to the restriction of importation, and to the imposition ef duties for 
any other purpose than for raising revenue. Smith admits that, on 
removing protecting duties, ‘‘ cheaper foreign goods of the same 
kind might be poured so fast into the domestic market, as to deprive, 
all at once, THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE of their ordinary employment and 
means of subsistence ;” [that is, diminish the number of artificers and 
manufacturers, and diminish, in the same proportion, the home market 
for the rude produce of the soil, and thus discourage agriculture ;] but 
he proposes, for these serious evils, a panacea, which I give in his own 
words :— 


I. “ Though a number of people should, by restoring the freedom of trade, be 


thrown all at once out of their ordinary employment, and common method of 


subsistence, it would by no means follow, that they would thereby be depriveJ 
either of employment or subsistence. 

Il. * To the greater part of manufactures, there are other collateral manufac- 
tures, of so familiar a nature, that a workman can easily transfer his industry from 
one to the other. 

lil. “ The greater part of such workmen, too, are occasionally employed in 
country labor ! 

IV. “The stock, which employed them in a particular manufacture before, 
will still remain in the country, to employ an equal number of people in some 
other way! 

V. “The capital of the country remaining the same, the demand for labor will 
still be the same, though it may be exerted in different places, and for different 
occupations!" [Wealth of Nations, vol. I. 329.] 

These positions, absurd, futile, and untenable as they are, form the 
basis of the Wealth of Nations. ‘To a person wholly unbiased by 
prejudice, it must be a matter of astonishment, how a work, resting on 
such a sandy and miserable foundation, could have obtained, and still 
more, have so long preserved, its celebrity. ‘The monstrous absurdity 
of these doctrines, and the facility with which they might be refuted, 
induced me to enter the lists against this Goliah, with the sling and 
stone of truth. I wrote two essays, in which I undertook to prove that 
there were no such collateral branches—that if there were, they would 
be in the same state of depression from excessive importations, and 
would themselves require collateral branches—that if the operatives 
were driven to country labor, they would greatly injure agriculture, by 
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increasing its productions and diminishing the markets for them. 
Moreover, except for a few weeks, in harvest time, farmers are gener- 
ally supplied with regular hands, and, of course, have no room for the 
employment of those, who would be thrown out of “their ordinary 
employment and common method of subsistence ;” who, at other sea- 
sons, would have to depend on the overseers of the poor. And further, 
that in the event of the decay of any branch of businesss, the capital 
invested in buildings, machinery, tools, &c. for that branch, being ill 
calculated for any other, would sink in value one-third, one-half, or 
two-thirds. 
I annex a few paragraphs of my essays in reply :— 


‘The main point is the facility of ‘ transferring industry’ from one branch to a 
‘collateral manufacture.’ All the rest are but subsidiary to, or explanatory of, 
this fallacious assumption. 

* Are there such ‘ collateral manufactures,’ as are assumed, to which men, bereft 
of their employment in those departments of manufacture, which are to be destroy- 
ed by the doctor's grand and captivating idea of ‘restoring the freedom of com- 
merce,’ may ‘transfer their industry ?’ 

‘It may be conceded, that there is a species of affinity between the weaving 
of cottons and woolens, and a few other manufactures. But this cannot, by any 
means, answer the doctor's purpose. Where will he, or any of his disciples, find 
‘collateral manufactures,’ to employ printers, coachmakers, watchmakers, shoe- 
makers, hatters, paper-mokers, bookbinders, engravers, letter-founders, chandlers, 
saddlers, silver-platers, jewellers, smiths, cabinet-makers, stone-cutters, glass- 
makers, brewers, tobacconists, potters, wire-drawers, tanners, curriers, dyers, 
rope-makers, brick-makers, plumbers, chair-makers, glovers, umbrella-makers, 
embroiderers, calico-printers, paper-stainers, engine-makers, turners, wheelwrights, 
and the great variety of other artists and manufacturers? There are no such col- 
lateral manufactures as he has presumed. And, it may be asserted, without scru- 
ple, that if, by what the doctor speciously styles ‘restoring the freedom of trade,’ 
five hundred, or a thousand, or ten thousand hatters, shoemakers, printers, or 
chandlers, are ‘thrown out of their ordinary employment,’ there is no ‘ collateral 
manufacture of so familiar a nature,’ that they ‘can easily transfer their industry 
from one to the other.’ For the truth of this assertion we freely appeal to the 
common sense of an enlightened public. 

“We will suppose the case of a tanner, worth thirty thousand dollars, of which 
his various vats, buildings, and tools, amount to ten thousand; his hides and 
leather ten thousand ; and his outstanding debts an equal sum. By the inundation 
of foreign leather, sold, we will suppose, tar below the price which affords him a 
reasonable profit, or even a reimbursement of his expenses, he is unable to carry 
on his business, which sinks the value of his vats and buildings three-fourths, and 
his stock one-half. At once, his fortune is reduced above twelve thousand dollars : 
and thus, with a diminished capital and broken heart, perhaps in his old age, he 
has to go in quest of, but will not find, a ‘ collateral manufacture,’ to employ that 
diminished capital. Analogous cases without number would occur, by the doctor's 
system of ‘ restoring the freedom of trade ;’ and, let us add, as we can with per- 
fect truth, and we hope it will sink deep into the minds of the citizens of the 
United States, that throughout this country there are at present numberless cases 
equally strong, which no man of sound mind and heart can regard without the 
deepest sympathy for the ill-fated sufferers, and regret at the mistaken policy, 
which has produced such a state of things. 

“Tt therefore irresistibly follows, that Dr. Smith's idea, that ‘ the capital of the 
country will be the same,’ after the destruction of any branch of manufacture, 
is to the last degree unsound ; and, of course, that the superstructure built on it 
partakes of its fallacy.’’* 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1834. M. Caney. 


* T was highly gratified to find the doctrines here stated, (in March, 1519,) dilated on and admi- 
rably enforced in the London Quarterly Review, for January, 1221. | annex a small portion of 
that invaluable article :— 

* The transition from one description of labor to another would not be easy. 4 man accustomed 
for @ number of years tu a particuler land of work, cannot readily pass over te another altogether differen? 
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LETTER XXV. 

Wuen I commenced writing on this all-important topic, I did not 
intend to go beyond the two first essays, in refutation of the wild doc- 
trine of depressing manufactures, and throwing “ thousands of the 
manufacturers out of employment,’’ by unrestricted importation—and 
then trying to apply @ quack medicine, a sort of panacea, by finding out 
** collateral branches of industry,” or “ agricultural labor,” for bodies 
of men, reduced to idleness and penury by the adoption of the theory 
of free trade !! But these two were received with such approbation, 
and were so generally copied into the newspapers north of the Poto- 
mac, that I was encouraged to proceed, and wrote nine more, which 
were as favorably received and had as general a circulation, as the 
first two. 

They were originally published by the Society in pamphlet form, 
of four, five, six, and sometimes eight pages, in editions of one thou- 
sand, twelve hundred and fifty, and fifteen hundred copies. ‘They 
produced a very powerful effect as far as their circulation extended ; 
which, I repeat, was very extensive. Entire sections of the country, 
where there had scarcely been a person in favor of protecting manu- 
factures, were converted, and the inhabitants from enemies became 
zealous partisans of the system. 

The Society, in addition to the edition in numbers, re-published the 
whole series in an edition of one thousand copies of two hundred and 
eighty pages, octavo, and two editions, each also of one thousand 
copies, were published in duodecimo. ‘The whole were distributed 
gratuitously. 

Of the essays, two, nimbers twelve and thirteen, were written by 
Dr. Samuel Jackson. I wrote subsequently two long and elaborate 
essays, in which I condensed the most important portions of the pre- 
ceding eleven. 

I was wont to have the essays put into type, and corrected, before 
their presentation to the Society, to which they were read, and cor- 
rections suggested, which often were far from improvements. 

The business of the Society was conducted for about a year on a 
liberal scale, commensurate with the magnitude of the object at stake. 
No expense was spared. 

In New-York, the cause was liberally supported for about a year ; 
but it was afterwards entirely neglected for a long time. In Boston, 
all that was done in the way of defending the cause, at this crisis, was 
to print a very small edition of the addresses of the Philadelpiia So- 
ciety, on old types, and very mean paper. In Baltimore, the only 








Persons, especially of the class of life of artisans and laborers, are slow to form and slow to change 
their habits ; the skill which they tardily acqnire, they tenaciously adhere to, and come with diffi 
culty tolearn any other. A farmer’s laborer will not readily become a mechanic ; a silk-weaver 
be made a cutler ; a lace-maker or glover be converted into a maker of woolens. 

© Not only would a change of occupation be requisite, but also of the seat of industru. The Norfolk 
farming laborer might have to make hose in Liecester or Nottingham; the East Lothian cottager 
to weave muslins at Glasgow or checks at Carlisle ; and the Spitalfields weaver to become a ja 
panner at Birmingham or a cotton-spinner at Manchester. 

* [tis a strong reason to doubt the practicability of these schemes, that statesmen have nowhere 
ventured upon them ; not from ignorance, as has been petulantly pretended, but from extended 
knowledge. Neither in old nor new statesf do legislatures find the Utopian ideas of these philoso 
phers to be feasible: yet, Adam Smith, the great advocate for the most unrestricted trade, is read 
in all countries and languages, and his doctrines have been moulded into ail shapes, WHETHER 
TO INFORM YOUTH OR TO PUZZLE THE LEARNED!!! Reflection and practice seem 
to show, that this valuable writer, inthe zeal of his argument, carried too fur his views of freedom 
of trade, as he assuredly did those of unlimited production and unrestramed par simony,” 
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thing done at this time, was to re-publish the two first essays, which 
made about twelve pages. 

At length the Philadelphia Society was dissolved by a very trifling 
affair. ‘The Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg published a me- 
morial to Congress, signed by J. M. Garnet, against the application of 
the manufacturers for relief, in which they were very severe in their 
strictures on what they styled the attempt of this body to secure a 
monopoly. ‘They stated : 

“ We ask no tax upon manufactures for our benefit. Neither do we desire any 
thing of government to enable us to cultivate the soil, as profitably as we could 
wish; but to leave us free, so far as it depends on them, to carry our products to 
the best market we can find, and to purchase whet we want in return, on the 
best terms we can, either at home or abroad.” 

To this I wrote a reply in a pamphlet of one hundred and fourteen 
pages, which I published early in 1520, in my own name, as I used 
stronger language than the Society would probably choose to adopt. 
As the members were all engaged in the common cause of the country 
in which all but myself, and one or two others, were personally in- 
terested—independent of public motives, which were common to all, 
I calculated that the expense of this pamphlet, which was only about 
eighty dollars, would be borne by the Society. I was mistaken. They 
refused to contribute to the expense, on the ground that “it was not 
issued in their names!” A few copies were purchased by individuals 
of the Society, and all the rest of the edition was left on my hands ; 
for the work fell still-born from the press; as I never sold, as far as I 
recollect, two dozen copies except those above stated. I distributed 
the bulk of the edition gratuitously, at my own expense, 

At this procedure, I was, as may be supposed, chagrined ; not on 
account of the amount, but of the contracted views of the parties. I 
naturally thought, that if I had to write, and print, and publish, and 
distribute, at my own expense, | had no occasion for a Society, in 
which, some of the members, to display their skill and talents, indulged 
occasionally in hypercriticisms on the essays, which were not very 
gratifying. 1 therefore, shortly after the publication of the letters to 
Mr. Garnet, withdrew from the Society, which never published any 
thing afterwards—and soon died a natural death. Thus was allowed 
to perish, for a shabby trifle, a Society which had done much good, 
and was capable of still producing more. 

The Jetters to Mr. Garnet involved me in an acrimonious contro- 
versy with that gentleman, who, instead of attempting to answer or 
refute my arguments, indulged in a strain of balderdash—unworthy of 
the subject, and of the writer, as a gentleman—which he regarded, I 
presume, as extremely witty and humorous. 

Although I withdrew from the Society, I continued, nevertheless, to 
write, and print, and publish, as steadily as I had done before ; and 
proceeded till the year 1832, when, by the triumph of nullification, the 
duties were reduced to meet the views of the Southern people, and the 
principle of protection appeared to be, in a great degree, abandoned. 

The first pamphlet I wrote after I quitted the Society was “ the 
New Olive Branch,” of two hundred and twenty-four pages, (the 
second edition was in smaller type, and of course in fewer pages.) In 
this work I took a succinct view of the progress of the government of 
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the United States, from the peace of 1783—of the distress that led to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution—of the very partial legisla- 
tion that took place under that instrument; when, to secure to the 
tobacco-planters a monopoly of the consumption of their staple in the 
country, the duties on snuff and manufactured tobacco were specific, 
and amounted to from eighty to ninety per cent. while nine-tenths of 
all the manufactures imported paid but five per cent.!! and when, to 
encourage the culture of cotton, the duty on that bulky raw material 
was about one hundred and fifty per cent. more than on the light 
articles, calicoes and chintzes! I showed the contrast between the 
tedious legislation on any thing connected with the protection of man- 
ufactures, and the indecent rapidity with which the Congress of 1315 
hurried through the bill rendering the members salary officers, at the 
rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum; which bill was brought 
into the House of Representatives on the sixth of March, and signed 
by the President on the eighteenth of the same month! I further 
stated how paltry a revenue had been derived from that most odious of 
taxes, the excise, which had led to an insurrection that might have 
produced the prostration of the government. It averaged, for the first 
three years, only about two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, not 
half the sum which might have been easily raised by a small addition 
to the duty on the importation of manufactures. 

Through a large portion of the time, I had no co-operation what- 
ever. Men, worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, were not ashamed 
to have their cause defended, and at a heavy expense, by a man who, 
as I have stated, never had any interest in it. Numbers of them actu- 
ally refused any contribution whatever—and some of those who con- 
tributed, appeared to regard it as an alms. I can safely say, that with 
three or four exceptions, from June, 1820, till the meeting of the New- 
York Convention, in November, 1831, any co-operation that I pro- 
cured, was the result of degrading importunity, which wounded me to 
the soul. Thus, while I was neglecting my business—up early and 
late, writing and corresponding—and lavishing my money—in the 
cause, to an extent that I could ill afford, | had the appearance of a 
mercenary scribbler, depending on the hire of a prostituted pen for a 
support! Nothing but the immense magnitude of the object at stake 
could have induced me to continue under appearances so abhorrent to 
my feelings. I shudder at the degradation to this hour. 

I believed, and still believe, that I was not only laboring for the 
present and future generations of the United States—but for the opera- 
tives of Europe—as, if our manufactures were adequately protected, 
thousands of those people would remove to this country, and be in a 
far better situation than at home; and, in addition, their emigration, 
by diminishing the number of those that remained behind, would im- 
prove the prospect. Such were the considerations that led me to per- 
severe in spite of the great variety of uncomfortable circumstances 
wherewith the warfare was uniformly attended—resulting incompar- 
ably more from my treatment by its friends, than from the hostility of 
its enemies. ‘ M. Carry. 


Philadelphia, October 13, 1834. 








COMMENTS ON THE TIMES. 


I. THE NORTIC AND SOUTEE. 


Ir is gratifying to all friends of the Union that a more easy commu- 
nication between the northern and southern states has naturally led to 
a more frequent intercourse. Prejudice, interest, political dissension, 
have done much to create alienation and distrust. A better acquaint- 
ance cannot fail to dissipate these evils. Different as the character of 
the two sections may be, the common sympathies are more numerous 
than the unreflecting consider them. There is no reason under heaven 
why the union of feeling and reflection should not be as complete, as 
are our political connections. Bound together by a common constitu- 
tion, we should be also bound together by alliances of mutual regard 
and friendship. 

We have said that the northern and southern characters materially 
differ. ‘There is more quickness, more ardor, a greater disregard of 
consequences, more active impulse, with the citizens of Virginia and 
the Carolinas than with us. In New-England we are more prudent, 
more reflective, not in the main less generous, or less disinterested 
than they. There is a cautious population here, more industrious, 
perhaps, certainly more absorbed in the cares and avocations of life. 
All these peculiarities arise from our social condition, and the char- 
acter of our soil and climate. A southerner is more easy and familiar 
with strangers ; he is at an early age brought into their society ; and, 
from the habits of hospitality current in his country, is taught to treat 
them with kindness and leave them as friends. The traveler sleeps 
and breakfasts with the planter; and the planter is at leisure to ride 
with him about his grounds, or to join him in the sports of the chase. 
Our merchants and farmers must look to their affairs in person ; they 
have little time to spend in entertaining even their friends ; and think 
they do all that is required of them in building fine hotels for the ac- 
commodation of visiters. ‘The spirit of hospitality is not by nature 
more ardent in the South, but by habit and circumstances ; which, if 
they do not absolutely change, greatly modify and control nature. 

We have been led to these reflections by noticing, in a southern 
journal, a few judicious comments on the same subject. ‘‘ Our peo- 
ple,” says a correspondent of the Fredericksburg Arena, ‘ ought to 
travel Northward oftener. ‘They would learn much that ts valuable, 
in a mere pecuniary point of view ; and they would profit much more 
in unlearning the prejudices which ignorance alone and misrepresent- 
ation, have fostered against their Northern brethren. The latter, too, 
have some, though fewer, reciprocal prejudices, which a closer scru- 
tiny would cure. It is of unspeakable importance that these mutual 
dislikes should be weeded away. ‘The perpetuity of our Union, and 
the peace, the liberty, the happiness of its members, may, in a great 
degree, depend upon the accomplishment of that expurgation.” 
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At a time like the present, it is of the highest importance that the 
most friendly relations should be cultivated with our southern brethren. 
All minor differences, all perverse prejudices, all urholy excitements 
must cease. Geographical lines must not continue political and moral 
demarkations. A peaceful revolution in our political masters must be 
made, or the last hopes of civil liberty perish. In this revolution the 
high-minded, intelligent, and patriotic, of all portions must unite— 
cordially and with their whole hearts—with the fixed resolution, that 
principle, integrity, and true zeal for the public good shall govern in 
the contest, and that all sectional jealousies and local predilections 
shall be sacrificed on the altar of the common weal. With such an 
union every thing will be gained, without it nothing. 





Il. MATTHIAS THE PROPHET. 


Tne success of this imposter is one of the most singular affairs of 
the day. It is a proof that human nature will ever continue what it 
always has been, in spite of the march of mind, and the spirit of im- 
provement. ‘True enough it is, that every Darby will find her Joan, 
and every imposter his dupe. [’anaticism and infidelity will flourish 
in defiance of the birch of the schoolmaster ; they are spirits which 
his rod cannot lay. 

It is now between two and three years since plain Robert Mathies 
converted himself into the Prophet of the God of the Jews. Of his 
previous history we know nothing. His career commenced in Albany, 
and was soon after continued in New-York. Proselytes were, at first, 
few; his profession did not prosper. ‘Tools, however, soon presented 
themselves, and three of the most wealthy merchants of Pearl-street 
fell into his snare ; their names were Pierson, Mills, and Folger. Their 
credulity and confidence knew no bounds. ‘They embraced the ¢ 
trines of the new prophet with implicit belief. His wardrobe needed 
a supply ; and could the prophet appear in garments less costly than 
the robes of earthly priuces?> Funds were raised by his followers. 
The vestures of Matthias shone with gold and silver ; his jewels were 
rich and rare, his sword was of costly workmanship. ‘This weapon, 
according to the imposter, is the Sword of Gideon, and was miracu- 
lously put into his possession. As a proof of its celestial temper, the 
blade bears evident marks of native manufacture, with the national 
motto of EP Pluribus Unwn. 

The bondage of his three victims became complete. Mr. Pierson 
was finally liberated by death, under circumstances which throw the 
strongest suspicion onthe prophet. Tle unquestionably died by poison. 
Hlis death alarmed Mr. Folger and his family, and they determined to 
abandon the prophet. Tle threatened them with sickness and death. 
Mr. Folger was resolute, and the wretch attempted to administer 
poison. ‘The family fortunately escaped. Matthias was immediately 
arrested, and the circumstances above detailed soon became public. 

Matthias was arrested in Albany, where his wife and daughter have 
been residing, in very indigent circumstances ; supporting themselves 
by menial occupations. Among the articles found in his possession, 
appertaining to his trade as prophet, was a six foot rule, marked like 
a carpenter’s scale, and intended to be used for the purpose of dividing 
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New-Jerusalem into lots for the faithful. A key, resembling gold, was 
designed to unlock the gates of heaven. In his trunk were found linen 
and wearing apparel of the most rich and costly description. ‘* Linen 
shirts,” says the New-York ‘Times, “of the most exquisite fine- 
ness, the wristbands fringed with delicate lace; silk stockings and 
handkerchiefs, kid and other gloves, and a great variety of other 
similar articles fitted out the trunk ; the other contained his gold- 
mounted cocked hat, an olive cloak of the finest texture, lined through- 
out with velvet and silk; a new green and a brown frock-coat of simi- 
lar quality ; the former heavily embroidered with gold, and the latter 
with silver, in the form of stars, with a large sun on one breast and 
seven stars on the other; two merino morning dresses, and other rich 
et ceteras, ‘too tedious to mention.’ But the ‘cap sheaf’ of all were 
two night-caps, made of linen-cambric, folded in the form of a mitre, 
richiy embroidered—one with the names of the twelve apostles written 
around it, and ‘ Jesus Matthias’ adorning the front in more conspicu- 
ous characters; the other surrounded with the names of the twelve 
tribes, the front embellished the same as the other. The whole betok- 
ened the utmost extravagance and lavish expenditures of money and 
labor ; and months must have been spent by temale hands, probably 
those of some one or more of his deluded dupes, in ornamenting and 
making up the apparel of this dainty carpenter and prophet.” 
Matthias awaits in prison the investigation and due punishment of 
his impiety and crime. Full details of the whole affair will, undoubt- 
edly, be made. In its present development it forms one of the stran- 
gest chapters in the history of the human mind. It Jaughs to scorn 
the philosophy of an intellectual era. Human nature is essentially 
what it always has been, and all the schoolmasters in the universe 
cannot change it. Delusions, hardly less absurd than those of the 
times of witchcraft, are current every where at the present moment. 


Ill, MARCH OF ANARCHY, 


Tue recent melancholy indications of a state of confusion and anar- 
chy, of a growing disregard of law and order, an increasing and irre- 
pressible spirit of turbulence and tumult, must excite in the most 
unreflecting mind the most serious considerations. Where had this 
spirit birth? In the nature of our own citizens, or in the example of 
a licentious foreign population? In the nature of our government, or 
in the character of those who have administered it !—a character which 
uniformly gives a tone to its subjects. 

The spirit of violence and disorder was first displayed on the part 
of our government. It was exhibited in the forcible seizure of the 
public monies, and the inflammatory and violent measures by which 
it was sustained. We will carry through the President’s will, ex- 
claimed the government, perish what may! We will carry through 
our will, echoed the sovereign people, perish what may! ‘The inso- 
lence, with which popular deputations were received at Washington, 
was another exhibition of the spirit of violence. It first openly broke 
out in the mobs, at the charter elections in New-York. It next 
appeared at the riots which followed some movements of the anti- 
slavery societies: next at the burning of the Ursuline Convent at 
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Charlestown. It has since been traced in blood and fire at the elec- 
tions in Philadelphia, and Heaven only knows where it is to end. 

The display of any inclination on the part of the government to 
substitute force for law, to compass its ends by coercion and violence 
rather than by the law and constitution, will invariably lead to popular 
insurrection and turbulence. ‘If the time shall arrive,” says the 
report of the committee of Boston citizens on the burning of the Con- 
vent, ‘“ when popular will shall take the place of law, whether this be 
by riots and tumults or under the form of judicial proceedings, the 
grave of our nation’s happiness and glory will have been prepared. 
Life, liberty, and property will be held at the will of malignity, preju- 
dice, and passion ; violence will become the common means of self- 
defence ; and our only refuge from the horrors of anarchy will be 
under the comparatively peaceable shelter of military despotism.” 


IV. JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Tue reputation of Mr. Knowles as a popular dramatist is well estab- 
lished, both in this country and in Great-Britain. His success is an 
earnest of the return of a purer taste, and Jeads us to hope that the 
reign of the harlequins and the men-monkeys will not rise upon the 
ruins of the legitimate drama. Like most authors of native genius, 
Mr. Knowles has fashioned his productions after no borrowed model. 
His style is his own—his sentiments are his own, lofty and unaffected. 
None of his plays are purely tragic : they are chequered, as all fair 
representations of human life ever must be, with light and shade, but 
so relieved as not to present any incongruity in the management of 
the plot. 

Mr. Knowles, we believe, never thought of impersonating before the 
public the fine conceptions of his fancy until just before the appear- 
ance of his well-known play, the Hunchback. The affairs of ihe 
Covent Garden Theatre, in London, were, at that time, in a desperate 
condition. ‘The proprietors had reduced the salaries of the actors 
ene half, and were in arrears to them to a considerable amount. 
Charles Kemble, the manager, was pacing the green-room with 
clenched fists, looking ten times more tragical than he ever did upon 
the stage. Utter bankruptcy seemed inevitable. At this moment, 
Knowles, with his characteristic generosity, stepped forward and 
offered to perform in his play himself; ‘he did not profess to know 
much about acting, but the noveity of the thing might prove attrac- 
tive.” The proposal was eagerly accepted. The Hunchback was 
produced, the author taking the part of Master Walter. Its success 
was decided and overwhelming. Pit and boxes were crowded every 
night of its presentation, with applauding spectators. ‘The credit of 
the theatre was retrieved ; its coffers were replenished ; the actors 
were paid full salaries, and their long-pending demands at last liqui- 
dated. Thus, by the genius of one man, an infinite degree of private 
distress was averted, and prosperity restored to an establishment, 
on which some hundred individuals depended for bread. But was 
Knowles, the actor-bard,—the individual who saved the whole concern 
from impending ruin,—was he adequately rewarded for his sacrifices 
and his exertions? A weekly stipend, which one of our hack players 
would refuse to rant for, was allotted him, and the manager finally 
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had the impudence to give him this grudgingly. We forbear com- 
menting upon the transaction. Mr. Knowles showed that he did not 
possess the talent of making a shrewd bargain; Mr. Kemble, that 
gratitude was not one of his managerial virtues. 

Mr. Knowles arrived in this country last September. After per- 
forming several nights with eminent success in New-York, he made 
his appearance on the boards of the Tremont. His reception in this 
city was enthusiastic, but his audiences were rather select than 
crowded. His style of acting is chaste, spirited, and effective. His 
utterance is clear and emphatic, his action expressive and natural. 
There is much of the hurried energy and the startling colloquial man- 
ner of Kean in his performances. We never witnessed acting which 
was marked by more of the impressiveness of reality, than some parts 
of his personation of William Tell, particularly the scene with Melc- 
thal, when he learns that Gesler had wantonly put out the old man’s 
eyes. His manner was here that of a man struck speechless with 
deep horror, appalled with a sense of incredible cruelty and wrong, 
burning with fierce indignation, fixed in a purpose of terrible ven- 
geance. It was a study for a great painter. 

It is gratifying that the merits of Mr. Knowles are recognized and 
rewarded in this country, whatever may have been the illiberality 
with which they were recompensed in England. His qualities, as a 
man of high moral worth, of candor, and magnanimity, are no less 
remarkable than his talents as an author and actor. We have been 
told that Mr. Knowles is at present employed upon a new drama, the 
scene of which is laid in America, and one of the characters of which 
is an aboriginal inhabitant of our soil. ‘The experiment is a hazard- 
ous one, but we cannot doubt of his success. 


V. ENGLISH STRICTURES UPON THIS COUNTRY. 

WE are, there is no denying it, a thin-skinned race of people ; sen- 
sitive to abuse and resentful of obloquy and detraction, though the 
source whence they proceed be ever so obscure and contemptible. An 
old woman across the pond, who, with arms a-kimbo, appears and 
rails at us in the elegant phraseology of Billingsgate, may set the whole 
nation in an uproar. A profligate libeler, who sneers at our institu- 
tions and misrepresents our condition in mere wantonness of spirit, is 
visited with a very general and unnecessary degree of popular indig- 
nation. A solemn twaddler, like the reverend Isaac Fiddler, who 
exposes his own tenuity of intellect in attempting to narrate how he 
browsed and how he brayed in this country, and how his ‘ father had 
acow what used to milk herself,” is straightway made a subject of 
consideration, and thrust before the public in the shape of a neatly- 
pressed octavo. <A foreign journalist, who aims at us a paragraph 
barbed with malice and loaded with stupidity, is instantly pointed out 
and denounced as a formidable sharp-shooter. [lis abuse is placed 
before our eyes in a multitude of shapes, and he is plainly proved to 
be no friend to the republic. 

We were lately amused at seeing extensively copied into our papers 
from the London New Monthly Magazine, a vulgar article, purporting 
to be an attack upon—the city of New-York. This truly alarming 
and momentous circumstance was speedily made known to the public 
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through the vigilance of the press, and we are happy to state that no 
ill consequences have yet resulted. The writer in the New Monthly, 
which, by the way, seems to have passed from the hands of Bulwer 
into those of an incompetent scribbler, has been, it appears, to see a 
panorama of New-York, which has been opened for exhibition in Lon- 
don. Of the picture he speaks with true Cockney glee; but the city 
he is inclined to think is “no great shakes.” He does not believe 
that there is a house on either side of Broadway, that a London trades- 
man would live in. And he must say, ‘‘ that the figures and carriages, 
which no doubt are perfectly characteristic, are quite in keeping with 
the scenery ; dirty omnibuses, shabby hackney-coaches, tumble-down 
horses, and scampering fire-engines, with one landau, form the group 
of carriages, while a motley crowd of slaves (!) and swaggerers, Yahoos 
and Yankees, exhibit the pedestrian part of the population to no greater 
advantage.” He says nothing of the English paupers, who may be 
seen in such numbers soliciting and obtaining charity of the aforesaid 
Yahoos and Yankees. The writer is kind enough to admit that the 
Hudson is a very fair river for a new country, and that the surround- 
ing scenery, which has not yet been spoiled by American taste and 
genius, looks beautiful. 

Seriously : we are utterly indiflerent to the flippant sarcasms and 
the defamatory tirades of the English press. We do not consider it a 
matter of very great importance whether their travelers speak well or 
ill of us. For opinions founded in ignorance and maintained through 
prejudice we have very little respect. But we do regret that the grow- 
ing good feeling between the two countries should be rudely checked 
by assaults, like those in the New Monthly. A great fault with our 
people, is, an undue deference to English opinions and precedents. 
Our literature, our associations, are so interwoven with those of Eng- 
land, that it is hard to assume towards her that unbending rigidity aud 
indifference of demeanor, which we may preserve before other nations. 
But this subserviency to British opinion must be thrown off. A new 
independence, an independence of sentiment and of feeling, must be 
achieved, since our proffered alliance is rejected with insult and with 
contumely. And why should we not have sufficient self-respect to 
effect this emancipation?) Why should we be so absurdly sensitive to 
what they may say of us in England? Why should we either be dis- 
quieted by her censure or elated by her praise? She has ever proved 
but a capricious and unnatural mother. Why do we, like an overgrown 
booby, persist in remaining tied to her apron-strings ? 
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The Popular Reader or Complete Scholar, intended as a Reading- 
Book for the Higher Classes in Academies and other Schools in the 
United States. By the Author of the Franklin Primer, the Im- 
proved Reader, and the General Class-Book. 


O, the days and months and even years that have been wasted by millions in 
trying to get fairly hold of, and in learning to wield the key of knowledge, tech- 
nically called the Art of Reading! We must be permitted a groan or two for the 
past before we give way to the gladness with which the above mentioned book 
has inspired the present. O the millions of books that have been fingered and 
thumbed into rags again in the ten thousand school-prisons of our own blessed 
land! O the sighs of the mild fathers and the curses of the rough ones, over the 
dollars that have been wrung from the reluctant pocket to renew the generation of 
departing Spelling-books and Readers! And once more, O, how little good, com- 
paratively, has been gotten in return for all the expenditures of money, time, and 
patience, by parents, pedagogues, and pupils! We trust that the era which has 
occasioned us to use the round vowel so many times, as an expression of unfeign- 
ed regret, is passing—indeed has passed away. We are confident that the very 
millenium of the reading art will have come, if all concerned will but look upon 
the above-named school-books with the favor they really deserve. We will not 
say that they are the “ Only Sure Guide to the English Tongue,” like the infal- 
lible Perry’s spelling-book, but we do aver that they are the best guide we have 
ever seen. 

We will now give a brief account of the plan we have ventured thus to laud. 
And pray, do not desert us now we must subside into a graver strain, ye school- 
sending and ye school-keeping readers. As those of the one class love dollars a 
little and children much more, and as those of the other desire ease at the same 
time that they aspire to be useful in their vocation, Jet them see what more we 
have to say. We will make our lead as light and as bright as it can well be in 
the nature of things. 

Please to take note, in the first place, that the Popular Reader and Complete 
Scholar is the fourth of a series of reading books already published by the same 
gentleman. The first of the series is the Franklin Primer, so called because it 
was compiled at the instance of a school-convention, held in Franklin county, 
Massachusetts, a few years ago. And it well deserves to be so entitled, for 
another reason ; it is constructed after the fashion the great American Philoso- 
pher used to advocate, and eminently exemplify in his own doings. It is built 
on an accurate observation of nature,and according to the dictates, not of old and 
blind usage, but of fresh and clear-sighted common sense. 

The second is the Improved Reader, the third is the General Class-book, and 
the fourth and last the Popular Reader. This is the series—a better ladder 
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of learning than we have seen any where before, leading from childhood’s chit- 
chat up to the lofty and luminous regions of manly literature. 

The leading principle of these books is this—the scholar is made acquainted 
with the meaning of words before he reads them in composition. This we con- 
sider a very important characteristic. Why is it that there is so much miserable 
reading in our common schools in respect to tone and emphasis? The chief rea- 
son is, that much thatis read isnot understood. We will illustrate the actual case 
of juvenile readers by a supposed case of ourselves. Suppose that we are learning 
some foreign language, for instance the Spanish, but are as yet unacquainted 
with one half or two thirds of the words. Now we might, perhaps, pronounce 
the individual parts of the language well enough, but the inflections and force of 
voice could not possibly correspond with the sense of the composition. We 
should not know when to rise, or fall, or impress emphasis; for this depends on 
the meaning of much of which we are entirely ignorant. Now this has been 
precisely the case with learners in our common schools. In the majority of them 
not a few are set to con over and then put voice to reading lessons, much of 
which is as unintelligible to them as the tongue of the Dons was supposed to be 
tous. We will, this very moment, intermit our own dear English, and whip 
into our village primary school, and see if our assertions shall not be verified 


within an hour. There—we have been, and returned, and have resumed our 





vernacular to put the hammer of immediate fact to the nail we were driving. 
We have seen a class, of eight or nine years old, sustaining, in their feeble hands, 
that mighty museum of literature, the American First Class Book. O what wal- 
lowing and boggling in the profundity of language! Did you ever see a short- 
limbed lad crawling, climbing, and staggering over a newly-heaped haymow ? 
If you have, and your refinement will admit of so rustic an illustration, you can 
form some idea of the vocal toil we have witnessed. But the speech of some, 


however, stalked along as on a low and dead level, with most manlike ease and 





uprightness. The most towering altitudes to which syllables were ever piled, 
were not the least obstacle. Phrenologists would probably have discovered that 
these were blessed with very prominent eyes, indicating a phrenologist knows 
what. Now, we would ask, what good have these youngsters gained, even those 
who are the most puissant over words. Their voices were as monotonous and 
meaningless as the hum-drum of the wasps and flies at this moment droning out 
the last sounds of their mortal lives about our windows. And how could it pos- 
sibly be otherwise, when such is the process of education? We believe that the 
miserable elocution generally prevalent, and this with very many who read with 
the understanding, too, is owing, in no small degree, to the manner of reading at 
school. Habits of utterance will cleave to the voice and control it, as an early- 
formed gait will take body and limb, as it were, out of our power when we walk. 
We observed a very striking instance of this not long ago. A friend, of good 
education, and a glowing temperament, was describing to us the scene of the 
destruction of the Convent. He was truly eloquent ; he uttered not a tone which 
was not true to nature, and thrilling to the hearer’s heart. He had not closed his 
description when the newspaper arrived, detailing the particulars of the outrage 
with graphic skill and indignant eloquence. Our friend was requested to read 
the account. This he did, but in a manner how different from his former spon- 
taneous and significant tones. It’seemed as if a dunce’s tongue had stolen into 
his mouth, and usurped the place of his own proper organ of speech. This falling 
off from nature's truth and propriety was owing, we doubt not, to the mode of 
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learning to read in childhood, when the voice was necessarily clothed with un- 
meaningness and monotony as with a garment. 

Now we apprehend that the art of reading would be very easily and perfectly 
acquired, were the method adopted which is set forth in our author's several 
prefaces, whether his books be used or not; and we believe that there have been 
no books yet published, which, as a course, are so well calculated to carry into 
successful effect the true method. Preceding the reading exercises there are 
tables of Lexicograpiy, in which the words subsequently used are defined. The 
pupil is required to become familiar with these before he has to do with them in 
composition—so that, when he comes to them there, his tones cannot but be as 
natural as in conversation. Let it be observed that the topics, langnage, and 
style of each book are so chosen, that the pupil is prepared by what precedes, to 
understand and be instructed by what comes after. 

There or two three characteristics deserving of particular notice. In the 
second book of the series there are several chapters containing explanations of 
important words and phrases, in supposed conversations between a parent and 
child. In these, the scholar not only acquires much information necessary to 
reading understandingly and well, but he has also an exercise in the art in that 
familiaz style, which is admirably calculated to give him a naturalness of tone 
and manner. The author has, moreover, taken particular pains to explain many 
terms generally used in the places of instruction and devotion. This we think of 
no small importance, inasmuch as for the lack of such explanations thousands of 
the young are liable to slumber, or to be obliged to compel themselves to wake- 
fulness, on the Sabbath, against the drowsy hum of an unknown tongue. It is 
the last of the series that we had intended should be the particular subject of 
review. Butin noting its predecessors we have done honor to this; for it is 
compiled on the same important principle. This principle is, it will be recollect- 
ed, that the scholar shall not read in composition till he understands, at least, 
most of the terms he finds in his lesson; and, certainly, that he shall not pass 
from any one lesson to another till he shall thoroughly understand the meaning 
of all the words he has been over. 

We now ask attention to some brief extracts from the preface of the Popular 
Reader, in which the author’s plan is presented by himself :— 

“Ona review of these three books, it is believed that the principle design 
would be more fully accomplished by subjoining another volume in which the 
learner may be made acquainted with about fifteen hundred additional words, of 
frequent occurrence in some of our best authors. 

“ It is the peculiar object of these several books, to make the pupil at an early 
age so thoroughly acquainted with the meaning as well as orthography and pro- 
nunciation of popular language, that he may teel an interest in the moral and 
religious discourses on which he may be called to attend, and be able, without 
the help of a dictionary, to read with intelligence and a natural grace any com- 
mon book which is composed in a good style. Another object in perfect accord- 
ance with this has been to furnish him with a greater variety of moral sentiments 
and a greater amount of valuable information than is to be found in most other 
books intended to occupy the same place in our schools. The present volume 
will be read with the greatest facility and advantage by those who are familiar 
with the preceding parts of the series. Still it is so far disconnected that, as the 
author flatters himself, it may be separately used with advantages equal if not 
superior to those of any other book of the kind. 

‘One of the peculiarities of this book will be found in the number of dialogues, 
amounting to twenty, which have been collected with great pains, and which, it 
is believed, will increase the value of the work, affording as they will the best 
discipline of the voice in reading, while they will give to the same thoughts a 
livelier interest than if they were delivered in a didactic manner.” 
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There is one very important characteristic which the preface does not particu- 
larly set forth. Our author's books do not contain a single sentiment which in- 
culcates or breathes the baneful spirit of war. We rejoice at this. In most of 
the Readers and Class-books, quite too many of the pieces, historical, parlia- 
mentary, and poetical, are about war, conquest, and military glory. It may be 
argued that they tend to instill a necessary patriotism into the youthful mind. 
This may possibly be, but it seems to us quite ioo bloody a patriotism for an age 
in which a thousand Peace Societies are at their heavenly work, and a Congress 
of Nations is impatiently waited for to lift up and sustain the balance of inter- 
national justice and the banner of universal peace. The fiery radiance of Wars 
should not be reflected from pages, whence the mind receives its earliest and 
deepest impressions. The paths of education should all lie beneath the gentle, 
but full and clear light of the Sun of Righteousness. 

We commenced our remarks somewhat jocosely, but we would close them 
with impressive seriousness. We commend the whole series, but the Popular 
Reader most especially, to the attention of parents and teachers, and the public 
guardians of education. We assure them that this last is no hasty and care- 
less compilation. It is the fruit of long and laborious research, guided by 
exceeding delicacy of taste, and the nicest moral sensibility. Nothing can be 
better calculated to breathe a taste for pure and elevated literature into the minds 
of our common youth; we desire and hope, therefore, that it will be the Popular 
Reader and Complete Scholar not only in name, but in fact and in truth, by 
coming into general use. W. B. 


Mr. Gardiner’s Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on Ameri- 
can Education in Classical Learning and Eloquence. 


For just thought, high eloquence, and the graces of an elegant style, this dis- 
course stands among the foremost productions of the day. It will not, perhaps, 
be received with popular applause. It is too high, too learned, too true for that. 
But it will find its way into thinking minds, and leave there a deep impression 
of its reasonings and its striking power. It will awaken many a thoughtless 
dreamer of the perfections of the present age, to some just notions of what that 
age really is, and what it really wants. It will join in with the daily increasing 
number of voices, now calling for a higher education, and a fuller unfolding of 
the powers, tastes, and sentiments of the soul. It will help vigorously forward 
that delicate refinement of social life, that accuracy of taste in letters and art, 
that depth of beautiful learning, which charm the spirit of the scholar, when he 
reads the finished works of the masters in European literature. 

The discourse opens with some remarks on the tendency of the profession to 
which the writer belongs. These are followed by a series of striking views of 
the practical spirit which our age has shown and is still showing in manifold 
forms. The orator enumerates the extraordinary improvement in mechanical 
science, which our day has given birth to, and shows how the same influences 
have wrought upon the literary character, in bringing it down to what is popu- 
larly called utility. Then he considers the revolutionary turn which poetry and 
art have taken, dealing out, by the way, a just severity of criticism on the exag- 
gerated, flashy style which ‘has grown into a fashion and a passion with Bulwer, 
and Blackwood, anda whole herd of weakly imitators. He points out, clearly and 
forcibly, the dangers to which our country is peculiarly exposed, of neglecting 
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the elegancies of learning and art, and of failing to appreciate the value of these 
pursuits, on which a high intellectual character mainly depends. The antidote 
to this peril is education,—not popular, merely,—but the loftiest education of 
which the human soul is capable. The speaker warns his countrymen, in the 
most impressive manner, against the downward progress of all leveling schemes, 
and strongly advocates an “ accomplished education—liberal, enlightened, thor- 
ough, classical education.”’ 

The low state of classical learning among us, he describes in strong colors. 
Some of his statements we do not fully agree to; but the theme is one which we 
have no space, within the limits of a brief notice, to enlarge upon. He then goes 
into a practical argument in favor of the accurate study of the learned languages, 
the several topics of which he handles in a masterly manner. The argument is 
clear, intelligible, and conclusive. The remarks on the influence of classical 
learning upon American eloguence—on the kind and occasions of that eloquence, 
and its wide-spread power over the public mind—are exceedingly pointed and 
seasonable. This statement of the general neglect of the art of speaking, ina 
correct and elegant style, is startling, and his suggestions in regard to improving 
the condition of eloquence, are weighty. Ie shows clearly enough that powers, 
opportunity, and calls for the loftiest oratory, exist in our country, to an extent 
never surpassed,—that our institutions require it, and our Anglo-Saxon blood 
may be warmed by it, as well as the blood of Greeks and Romans. This is fol- 
lowed up by a beautiful analysis of Cicero's celebrated address to Cesar, and a 
discussion of the enlarged circle of themes, motives, and arguments, which 
Christianity brings within the reach of the modern orator. He shows, by an 
ingenious comparison of facts, that, in essential points, the present age opens 
occasions for the same kinds of eloquence as that of Cicero or Demosthenes, and 
brings the discussion irresistibly to this brilliant point :—** But, after all, the dis- 
tinction seems to be rather in the greater difliculty of satisfying the reason, than 
the greater difficulty of moving the affections, of a modern auditory. The reason 
must first be satisfied. ‘This was the precept and practice of antiquity ; but with 
us the reason is a faculty more cultivated, more critical, more captious, than it 
was in Athens or in Rome. Greater refinement of argument is required, there- 
fore, to reach this point; but that being done, the heart is as liable to be moved 
now, as it was two thousand years ago, by those powers and sympathies which 
God has created purposely to move it. Greater art, greater skill, not more na- 
tive power, is requisite to produce the same effect. A modern audience demands 
better eloquence. Is that a reason why that which they have should be really 
inferior ? or why eloquence as an art should be less cultivated than it was?” 
The orator then proceeds to show that the forensic eloquence of Cicero bore a 
much stronger likeness in substance and sources to modern forensic eloquence, 
than has usually been thought. His observations on the defence of Milo, are 
marked by a tone of elegant criticism, and just discrimination ; and the general 
conclusion is, that modern oratory may be greatly improved by the study of the 
masters of ancient eloquence. ‘This is accompanied by a description of ancient 
education, and the training through which the orator was required to pass, before 
he was held to be qualified for entering the Senate or the courts. In the contrast- 
ing of this picture with the general neglect of preparatory discipline, in modern 
schemes of literary education, the orator finds a sufficient cause for the alleged 
inferiority of modern eloquence. He then urges the study of classical learning, 
and sustains his arguments by the examples of those great men, who have ap- 
proached nearest the mighty minds of antiquity, and who have uniformly been 
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distinguished by the depth of their classical lore. The discourse closes with an 
animated and eloquent appeal to those who are entrusted with the education of 
New-England youth, to lead the minds of the rising generation up to the foun- 
tains of wisdom, truth, taste, and beauty, which were laid open in the best ages of 
Greece and Rome. 

This oration is full of learning, taste, and deep thought. The argument is 
close ; but the orator opens many side views, which show that he has ranged far 
and wide beyond the walks of professional life, into the world of art and letters. 


The Atlantic Club Bock, by various authors. In two volumes. 


These little volumes are made up of pieces taken from the New-York Mirror. 
We find the names of most of our best writers, both in prose and poetry, adorn- 
ing the pages of the collection. ‘There is a great variety in the characters, and 
an equal variety in the merit of these gathered leaves. Several poems of Bryant’s 
are in his highest and best vein. ‘The Robber’ has more spirit, more power, 
more imagination, than any other of his poems, we have ever read. ‘‘ August”’ is 
marked with his unrivaled richness of description and melody of language. Mr. 
Paulding—inimitable Paulding—has here told some of his capital stories. We 
were delighted to find “ Jonathan’s visit to the Celestial Empire” treasured up in 
this work. It is a gem, in its way, and deserves a more abiding fame than be- 
longs to the columns of a weekly paper. The humor of it is irresistible. It is 
free from the exaggeration and study for effect, that displease us in some of his 
writings. It is true, racy, pointed, and original. Another piece of his—Knick- 
erbocker Hall—is in a little different vein. Here the author gets among his fa- 
vorite old Dutchmen, and draws his usual admirable picture of that singular race. 
Irving himself scarcely goes beyond Paulding in graphic delineation of these 
amusing personages, whom the busy, bustling, hustling generations of this extra- 
ordinary age, are fast driving out of New-York into the regions of tradition. 
“ Halleck” has afforded matter for some dozen pages. He is the drollest mixture 
of splendid poetry and mad-cap buffoonery we have ever had the honor to encoun- 
ter in the walks of literature. He has written one or two of the best things to 
be found in American poetry, and might, perhaps, soar above the flight of any 
singer among us. Hisserious style is full of vigor, and towers into sublimity. His 
language is choice, nervous, bold, and wrought into verse of majestic harmony ; 
butin the very midst of some of his finest passages, he does not hesitate to sacrifice 
a glorious effect for a treacherous joke. His wit is good in its place; his pathos is 
excellent by itself; but the two, mingled together, form a most incongruous com- 
pound. The reader must laugh, to be sure; but is Halleck satisfied with that? 
When he can move the heart with solemn music—raise the mind to high con- 
templation by magnificent imagery in neble diction—in short, when he can sway 
the whole soul with the full power of a “ heaven-directed”’ bard, is he content 
with the fleeting fame of a jester ? 

Mr. T. S. Fay is a great writer in a small way. We fancy he writes in a little 
study, on little paper, with a little pen,—for his style is little, his stories are little, 
his thoughts are little, his images are little, and his sentences and subjects are lit- 
tle. Yet he writes agreeably. His productions are excellent things to while 
away an idle hour with, if one wishes to occupy his mind in soothing meditations 
of pleasing nothingness. Mr. Willis—but he is so notorious that it would be ab- 
surd to say much on so stale a celebrity-—has thrown in a few pretty affairs, to be 
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scattered, “like orient pearl,’’ over these pages. The little girl he “ knew at 
Rome” gives him an opportunity of stringing together a page or two of sparkling 
fancies, with a sprinkling of classical allusions and famous names. But a gentle- 
man who aspires to use this kind of lore ought to know enough about it not to 
make the second syllable of Egina short, as in the line, 


“ Of Salamis and Fgina long hung ;” 
nor the second syllable of Pactolus short, as in the line, 
* Of golden Pactolus where bathe his waters.” 


There are too many writers and scribblers jumbled together, in these volumes, 
to be particularly mentioned. Some of the things they have perpetrated are ex- 
ecrable trash enough, but do not merit any special damnation ; but there are ex- 
cellencies more than sufficiently numerous to save the book from sinking into the 
* receptacle of things lost upon earth,” that Mr. Adams speaks of, or from being 
shoved out of sight, behind the rubbish, on the booksellers’ upper shelves. 

It is strange that New-York should have such a bad name for lack of literature, 
and yet should have been the nursing mother of some—of many of the best 
geniuses among us. In fiction, in poetry, in every department of elegant letters, 
where has she—Babel as she is, Mammon-loving as she is said to be— where, we 
ask, has she been surpassed ? 


Eulogy on Lafayette, delivered in Fancuil Hall, at the request of the 
Young Men of Boston, September 6, 1834. By Edward Everett. 


The occasion on which this eulogy was spoken, is not likely soon to be forgot- 
ten by the young men of Boston. The death of a great and good man had spread 
a gloom over the lovers of freedom throughout the world, and his name was to 
receive the honors due to it, in her consecrated Hall. The anniversary of his 
birth was the chosen time; he who hac welcomed the thrice illustrious hero in 
tones of thrilling eloquence ten years before, within the walls of Harvard, was 
the chosen man. The day was beautiful, as if the heavens looked down benig- 
nantly on the heartfelt offering paid to the shade of the great departed. Through- 
out the city the hum of business was stilled ; and throngs of men, gathered from 
country and city, decked with appropriate badges, joined, in solemn procession, 
to go down to Faneuil Hall, under martial escort, and listen to the praises of the 
lamented dead. 

What a scene struck the eye, on entering that vast Hall! Its arches were hung 
with the simplest drapery of mourning. Its galleries were filled with the selected 
beauty of the metropolis, waiting, with high-wrought expectation, the well-known 
eloquence of a favorite orator. Below, a crowded multitude of men, all express- 
ing in their countenances the serious reflections naturally belonging to the occa- 
sion, fixed their eyes upon a raised platform, occupied by the speaker, the clergy- 
man,and many of our most distinguished gentlemen, with strangers from various 
parts of the country. On the front of the stage, stood a bust of Lafayette ; on 
the side of the Hall, behind and towards the left of the orator, was hung the well- 
known portrait of Washington, by Stuart. Solemn music, a requiem, followed 
by prayer, was the opening of the simple ceremonies. 

Mr. Everett has most extraordinary powers to move an audience on such an 
occasion. His personal appearance wins the attention and respect of his hearers, 
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the moment he rises. His figure is well proportioned, and his head is marked 
with traits of high intellectual dignity. The lines of his countenance express 
gravity and deep thought mingled with gentleness, and the beautifully expanded 
forehead towers above them, a fit abode for the lofty intellect dwelling therein. 
His eye is large and beaming, and, in moments of inspiration, dilates with won- 
derful lustre. His eloquence is peculiar. It is the action of the whole man. 
His words are selected with the unerring accuracy and exquisite taste of a first- 
rate artist. His sentences are constructed with the harmony of music itself. Mis 
voice has a magical power, which belongs to no other voice we have ever heard. 
It is full, rich, and varied, equally capable of uttering the softest tones of pity, 
or the loftiest accents of severe rebuke ; equally beautiful in describing the love- 
liest objects in nature or human life, and the sublimest werks of man or his Maker. 
Its lowest whisper may be heard at the remotest corner of Faneuil Hall; and, 
when its full volume rolls over an audience, it fills the ear, sways the mind, and 
overpowers the heart, like the swell of an organ. Every word he utters, is per- 
fectly uttered. It is distinct, and clear, as a coin just from the mint, and it falls 
upon the ear with its whole weight and force. His eestures are singularly grace- 
ful, expressive, and appropriate. In the choice of imagery, his taste is pure and 
his genius eminently happy. With a mind, in which are hived the treasures of 
vast and varied learning—a taste that knows how to use those treasures just 
enough, and just at the right time—an inventive genius, that finds new combina- 
tions and new relations to a surprising degree—a poetical imagination, that lends 
a rich and glowing color to al! the objects of thought—a chaste, yet copious 
and splendid diction—Mr. Everett was just the person to give a living picture of 
the great and good man, whose loss the citizens of Boston, in common with the 
whole civilized world, deplore. We have said that Mr. Everett's eloquence is the 
action of the whole man at once. It is not choice language, or severe logic, or 
beautiful figures, or impassioned appeals, or silvery tones, or rich thought, or fine 
gestures, or wide-reaching learning—it isa curious blending of them all—as curi- 
ous and delicate as the blending of the prismatic colors in a ray of light. His 
hearers are not merely convinced, or moved, or touched—they are not alone filled 
with the music of his voice, or swayed by the affecting truth of his pictures— 
but they are subdued by an appeal to their senses, reason, and heart, together. 
The Eulogy on Lafayette was one of Mr. Everett's most successful perform- 
ances. It is a beautiful narrative of the principal events in that great man’s life, 
varied with passages of the grandest eloquence. The attention of the vast assem- 
bly was unwavering throughout; and their feelings were often expressed by bursts 
of the most rapturous applause. There are, in this eulogy, examples of almost all 
kinds of excellence. The picture of the wife of Lafayette entreating the emperor 
of Austria for permission to join her husband in prison is drawn in affecting 
colors. In the delivery of that passage, the speaker’s voice assumed its most 
touching tones, and reached the heart of every one within the Hall. On the 
other hand, the contrast between Lafayette and Napoleon, particularly the 
closing part of it, was uttered with an inspired energy, which absolutely com- 
manded the instant assent of the audience. But perhaps the most thrilling strain 
of eloquence was the concluding apostrophe to Washington's picture and the 
bust of Lafayette. The attempt, for any other man, would have been bold and 
dangerous; with Mr. Everett it was completely successful, and carried out in 


the highest strain of sublimity. 


Those who were so fortunate as to hear this eulogy will never forget the de 
lightful impression it left on their minds. It was one of those intellectual treats 
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that leave nothing to be desired. It was a perfect work, combining every possible 
excellence of manner and matter. Asa piece of written composition, it must be 
admired, like all the other writings from the same eloquent pen. It has that in 
it, which will carry it down to after ages, and secure it in the memory of his 
countrymen forever. To read jit is high enjoyment; but to hear it, uttered with 
all the accompaniments of manner, gesture, tone, and look, was a rare felicity 
which will be looked back upon with delight so long as any earthly recollection 
can awaken the mind to a sense of intellectual pleasure, in the contemplation of 
the beautiful. 


Sketches of Society in Great-Britain and Ireland: by C. S. Stewart, 
Author of ‘a Visit to the South Seas,” &§c. 


We have read these volumes with considerable pleasure. They contain the 
observations of an intelligent traveler, on the state of society in the greatest na- 
tion of the earth. Mr. Stewart, in company with Captain Bolton, of the Ameri- 
can Navy, passed through England, Scotland, and a part of Ireland, in the sum- 
mer of 1832. During this tour he wrote a series of letters, addressed to a friend 
at home, in which he recorded whatever occurred, that interested him. These 


riven to the public, apparently in the shape in which they were 


letters are not g 


first written. 

It is unfortunate for tourists in Great-Britain, that Prince Pickler Muskau’s 
book has so lately been read, by all the readers of the English and German lan- 
guages. The richness of knowledge, and the beautifully descriptive style, which 
that ‘accomplished writer commands, have made his book a standard classic in 
German, while Mrs. Austen’s admirable translation places it in the same rank in 
English literature. Compared with that book, Mr. Stewart's is meagre and dull. 
But the comparison is not just. The Prince stands alone, as a writer of travels. 
No one approaches him in all the requisites for a delightful tourist. 

Mr. Stewart seems to have had access to fashionable and elegant society, not 
commonly granted to American travelers. The number of titles and honorable 
names that bespangle his pages, is amazing to plain republicans like ourselves. 
The dinners, the parties, the rides, with Lord This, and Lady That, with the 
Marquis Fiddle, and the Dowager Duchess Faddle, the visits at Halls, Places, 
Palaces, and a hundred other emblazonings of aristocratic entertainments, fill us 
with a sort of wonder at the augustness of the reverend traveler, on whom the 
nobles of so proud an empire lavished their attentions and caresses. There is a 
little bad taste in all this. One would think, from reading this book, that the aris- 
tocracy of Great-Britain constituted the entire respectability of British society. 
Ilis remark is unquestionably true, that the characters of this class of men are 
not widely different from the characters of men in other classes, as it respects 
either intellect or morals. But the great mass of British talent,—that power 
which is now moving and heaving the old institutions of that feudal kingdom,— 
which is putting forth its influence to the uttermost parts of the earth,—-which is 
accomplishing, under the stimulating impulses of an excited age, nearly all the 
great feats of literature, arts, or public enterprises,—this mass of talents lies in 
the middling classes, not among those who are resting upon their patrimonial 
estates. It is a beautiful spectacle, no doubt, to gaze upon the elegant repose of 
the heir to an ancient name and a princely domain; to see the taste and splendor 


with which he spends his revenue; to behold his magnificent halls, decorated 
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with the most sumptuous shows of art and wealth. But where are the men of 
science and letters? where the great statesmen? where the wise institutions for 
training up young men to sustain their country’s noble destiny? Alas! the rev- 
erend gentleman finds, amidst the brilliant scene he has entered, but a few mo- 
ments to give to themes like these. He glides over the surface of British life, 
pausing only at its shiny points, but leaves the vast depths below unfathomed 
and unattempted. He fills his book with names, for whom the American people 
cannot care a straw; he leaves out altogether, things,in which the American 
people feel an absorbing interest. He describes the scenery of Great-Britain 
with some power; but there is a stiffness in his style, a consciousness, so to 
speak, of its finery, that makes a reader, looking for clear, transparent, expres- 
sion, very impatient ; and he carries, throughout the book, a self-conceit, a perpet- 
ually abiding recollection, that he is the man who was presented to his Gracious 
Majesty, William iV. all in his canonicals. His style is, besides, careless and 
lumbering. He uses three times the necessary quantity of words, sometimes to 
express thoughts scarcely worth the most simple expression. He says a thing 
is being done,a house is being built. To test this phrase, let us use the old 
English form of the indicative present, and see how it will read ; the thing becs 
being done; the house bees being built. It is plain, at once, that is being, is an 
idle repetition. Nothing but the different sound of the present tense of the verb, 
owing to the irregularity of its form, could have cheated the public ear into toler- 
ating such a pleonastic absurdity. 

Mr. Stewart’s pictures are covered over with such a haze of words, that their 
outlines are uncertain and indistinct. This is a great fault in a descriptive 
writer. But yet, such a lively interest do we take in every thing concerning 
England, we are led through his multitudinous descriptions by some unseen 
enchantment, that excites our wonder when we have gone through the whole 
and had time to call our reflections about us. 

The work, however, is well worth reading. It is animated by a kindly feeling 
and sustained by religious faith. The best passage, in every respect, is the 
account of Newstead Abbey and Col. Wildman, its present occupant. 


Guy Rivers; by the author of Martin Faber. 


These volumes have lain on our table a long time. While we have been occu- 
pied in plodding through a mass of what is technically called light reading, some 
of which is heavy enough, this book has wound its way into a pretty wide-ex- 
tended popularity, and has even been brought in a dramatic form, as we have 
been told, upon the New-York boards. After this sort of immortality has been 
conferred upon it by the gentlemen of taste who guide the literary opinions of 
the metropolis of the “ Empire State,’ any addition that we can make will be 
but little worth. But we proceed to the discharge of our duty, believing in the 
truth of the old adage, ‘ better late than never.” 

The scene is laid, partly in South-Carolina, and partly in Georgia. The origin 
of the tale lies in the history of two brethers, Carolina gentlemen, who bear the 
name of Colleton. Their characters and fortunes are widely different. One of 
them lives in a style of profuse expenditure, and, consequently, is obliged to 
leave his native state to try his fortunes in the West. The other, is a close- 
handed gentleman, who goes on thfiving in worldly goods, and gradually en- 
larging his influence over the county where he resides. The former dies poor, 
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and leaves an only son, who is received and educated by the latter. Now it so 
happeas that the surviving brother hath a daughter, comely to look upon, and of 
nearly the age of the orphan boy. In the multiplicity of his occupations, it 
never occurs to the political old gentleman, that the tender passion may play the 
dickens with the young things under his special care. Ralph Colleton (for that 
is our hero’s name) grows up to manhood, and Edith to womanhood. When the 
young gentleman's education is compieted, he returns to his uncle’s mansion, 
and finds, in the society of his amiable cousin, every thing he can desire. They 
are satisfied with each other, and feel the want of no other earthly thing what- 
soever. Without having the slightest suspicion of it, they fall desperately deep 
into the conditions which is proper for heroes and heroines. How could it be 
otherwise? He was a high-spirited Southron, chivalrous, talented, handsome, 
and enthusiastic ; and she—bless us!—she was—she was—but the subject is too 
affecting. 

They talk, walk, read, and gaze on beautiful nature together. Things would 
have gone on, nobody can tell how long, in this dreamy state, had not master 
Ralph chanced upon a romantic tale, which struck the right key, and showed 
him all at once what tune his heart was beating to. As soon as he had found 
out this, he rushed into the parlor, and a scene was gotten up which we should 
hardly dare describe ; suffice it to say, that just at the moment when the enrap- 
tured young gentleman had imprinted a kiss, on the forehead or lips, we forget 
which, of the no-less enraptured young lady, the old gentleman, who ought to 
have been in better business, came in, and had the impertinence to be much 
astonished at the sight. The lovers were, as in duty bound, quite thunderstruck 
at this unwelcome apparition. The unreasonable old fellow said some pretty 
crabbed things to young Colleton, to which he replied with sufficient tartness. 
Young and proud, he could not submit to be the guest of a man who had insulted 
him. Fortunately, he was the owner of a fine steed, and his pocket was tolera- 
bly well filled with the “ sinews of war.’ Having written a letter, couched in 
terms of suitable manliness, to the uncle, and a tender adieu to the niece, he 
mounted his noble cha” ver, and rode off, in a phrenzy of lofty indignation. The 
course of his journey Lrought him into the gold region of Georgia. Just at the 
proper time he fell into a profound reverie, as young gentlemen are apt to do, 
and wandered from his way. Before long he stumbled upon an outlaw, a mem- 
ber of the Pony Club, who was all ready to receive him. A dialogue ensued be- 
tween the romantic young gentleman and the outlaw, which has nothing in it, 
but tedious length, and utter absurdity. A scuffle followed, in which the young 
gentleman’s coolness, courage, and quickness of eye, brought him and his horse 
away victorious, leaving the robber sprawling on the ground, with the print of 
the horse’s heel upon his cheek. The escaping hero was shot at and hit in the 
leg, but did not at first feel the wound; at length, however, he fainted and fell 
from his horse. A good-hearted, bragging, bullying fellow, named Forrester, 
picked him up, and carried him to the village-tavern, where he was laid up and 
well taken care of. As soon as his wound allowed, he left his chamber, and 
joined the circles below. At table he found a charming young lady, whom he 
knew, at first sight, to have received an education much above her present 
sphere. As soon as he could, he politely addressed his conversation to Miss 
Munro (that was her name) and found her as amiable, and intelligent, and beauti- 
ful as heart could desire. At another part of the table he espies a ferocious 
looking personage with whose look he seems to have a mysterious familiarity ; 
and his curiosity is painfully roused by observing this personage eyeing him more 
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attentively than he thought good-breeding permitted. The strange man turns 
out to be Guy Rivers, and (we may as well mention it here) the gentleman rob- 
ber whom he had so unceremoniously cheated out of his prey. A series of events 
now take place, mort of which deeply concern the intrepid hero, and spring from 
the plotting brain of the mysterious outlaw, who shows an unaccountable thirst 
for his blood. Munro, the tavern-keeper, Lucy's uncle, is leagued with the des- 
perate fortunes of Rivers, and has already become the ready instrument of his 
superior genius. Bad enough this, for a young gentleman of nineteen! 

About this time a Connecticut pedlar caine into the village, with a go-cart full 
of notions. This worthy, Jared Bruce by name, had before palmed off upon the 
sharp-witted Georgians, a goodly quantity of wooden clocks, and tin pots that fell 
to pieces at sight of fire ; a catastrophe he accounts for by showing that said pots 
were not “calkilated”’ for a southern climate. The angry Southrons were pro- 
ceeding to take vengeance on the unhappy pedlar, and actually did demolish the 
world of notions in his cart; but a certain lawyer, Pippin by name, hoping to 
have an opportunity of bringing forward sundry actions of trespass and the like, 
slyly advised the pedlar to slip off, to his own retreat, while the work of destruc- 
tion was in progress. The pedlar took the hint, mounted the lawyer's horse, and 
vanished ; but the other part of his advice was forgotten. Great was the anger 
of "Squire Pippin when he learned the true state of the case. 

Leaving the dealer in notions to take care of himself, which he is pretty well 
qualified to do, let us return to our hero, who needs a little looking after. Ina 
short me he had an opportunity of escorting the amiable Lucy to a camp-meet- 
ing. On his way there, he entertained her with long speeches about the heart, 
and the comparative strength of woman's affections, and other topics in that 
branch of divinity, as a sort of preparation for the services of the camp. All we 
can say is, we hope she did not find them so tedious as we did. We doubt not 
the young gentleman meant well ; but for a youth of nineteen to be such an un- 
conscionable proser, promised sad things for manhood and old age. The sermon 
was interrupted by intelligence that a party of marauders had taken possession ot 
a gold-region, worked by the villagers; and the villagers were, of course, under 
arms at once to expel the intruders. When they arrive at the spot, along dia- 
logue takes place between the leaders; then both parties are surprised by the 
coming on of a body of Georgia Guards, who threaten to expel them all. This 
leads to a union of forces, and a battle follows, in which the guards come eff 
second best. Our hero must needs go to see the sport, and when there found it 
extremely hard to keep his head out of mischief, simpleton that he was. At 
length, however, he recognized in Guy Rivers, the robber who did not rob him. 
He charged him with it—was challenged to a duel—but, with a careful eye to his 
own honor, refused to fight such a blackguard. This was sensible. Guy now 
burned with a fierce desire of vengeance. Our hero is not only the object ofa 
wild personal hatred, but has in his possession secrets dangerous to the neck of 
Rivers, Munro & Co. He returns to the village, receives mysterious warnings 
from Lucy, but is too proud to be influenced by them. At length she overhears 
the above-named worthies talking together, and gathers clearly that they are 
going to assassinate the young gentleman that very night. We may as well hint 
that the high-bearing, and long speeches of Mr. Colleton, had touched the sus- 
ceptible heart of Lucy a little more deeply than she was herself aware. So she 
determined to save him at all hazards. Our hero had thrown himself on his 
couch wrapped in his cloak, and was just fallen into pleasant dreams of home, and 
Edith, when Lucy, armed with preternatural strength, entered his chamber. She 
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awoke him. He started up, astonished as well he might be. She revealed his 
danger, and entreated him to flee; at first he was incredulous, and got up a fit 
of pride and magnanimity ; she still urged: he fell into his old trick of speech- 
making, and we gave him up for lost; but the lady (as ladies always do) gained 
her point, and he consented to depart. She guided him from the house, and hav- 
ing taken an affectionate leave, and thrown around her neck a gorgeous chain on 
which was hung a miniature of the incomparable Edith, he mounted his horse 
and was out of sight in an instant. The murderers were mad enough, to be so 
cheated by a silly girl, as they chose to call her, and laid a plan to cut him off. 
Rivers picked up a dagger which Colleton had dropped in his haste to depart, and 
in a short time they had set off in pursuit. Luckily he took the wrong road. In 
a short time they came up with a horseman whom they slew, by mistake ; it was 
Forrester, who had been obliged to decamp on account of his part in the affray 
with the guard. Rivers left, near the body, the dagger of Colleton, besmeared 
with blood ; and then set on foot the officers of justice, in pursuit of the supposed 
murderer. Colleton was arrested, tried, and the circumstances appearing to the 
jury conclusive, was sentenced to be executed. This to be sure was an awkward 
predicament. Lucy had made an attempt to save him, by testimony which she 
was suddenly prevented from giving, by the just remembered certainty of involv- 
ing her uncle in the same peril. But she afterwards so wrought upon her uncle 
that he made an effort, and a successful one, by means which we cannot stop to 
relate, to get the unfortunate young gentleman out of prison. A hot pursuit was 
the immediate consequence. The fugitives came to a river which they were at- 
tempting to ford, just as the pursuers came to the bank. Young Colleton looked 
back, and saw them preparing to shoot—he heard the fatal click; but, with his 
usual presence of mind, plumped, like a duck, down into the river, and the balls 
entered his horse’s head. Munro, having reached the opposite bank, was shot at, 
and fatally woundee. Luckily, he had life and sense enough to disclose the 
whole truth; luckily, a soldier had paper enough to write down the dying man’s 
confession ; luckily the moon shone brightly enough for him to do it; and, most 
luckily, it was actually done. Colleton was released and restored to the arms of 
his friends, who had come to the village on hearing his unhappy plight. Guy 
Rivers was arrested, and turned out to be a scoundrel lawyer, who had committed 
murder, and joined a gang of outlaws, after having been disappointed in politics 
and love. The secret of his enmity to Colleton, was that young gentleman’s suc- 
cessful attachment to Edith, the object of his own fierce and ungovernable aspira- 
tion. These are some of the main incidents in the tale. 

This novel shows very respectable powers both in thought and style. The 
author’s conception of character is strong and vivid; but he does not finish accord- 
ing to nature. All his personages run, one way or another, into extravagances. 
They are all terribly addicted to prosing. Colleton proses, Lucy proses, the rob- 
bers prose, the pedlar proses, and the author himself proses. The hero is an im- 
probable character. He is too wise for his years, and yet does some very silly 
things. The robber, Rivers, is improbable. He has great talents, and some dis- 
tinction at the bar—and yet he is silly enough to become an outlaw for the pur- 
pose of avenging on society the fancied wrongs he had suffered in having his 
suit rejected, and his election to the legislature defeated. 

The style is too verbose. The descriptions of persons and places are too fre- 
quent and too minute. They want clipping, condensing, clarifying, and strength- 
ening. His expressions are sometimes incorrect. He talks of a man’s head fall- 
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ing supinely on his breast—he might as well have fallen forward on his back. In 
another passage he has stolen one of Cooper’s “ furtive glances ;”’ and in another 
he speaks of features of dress, &c. The number might be increased indefinitely ; 
but it is high time to stop, or we shall catch the author’s trick of prosing. 


A Discourse before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown Univer- 
sity. Delivered September 3, 1834. By Asher Robbins. 


The month has been singularly prolific of orations. We have a score of them 
on our table. The address now before us is one of the annual offerings of our 
collegiate societies. It is familiarly written, and contains some good passages. 
The Latin quotations are rather of the most ancient, and one or two of the notions 
inculcated, in spite of authority, are, to our mind, absurd. When we are told 
that the real art of eloquence, in its perfection, is unknown to modern times, we 
are reminded of schoolboy days, when Demosthenes to our young vision was a 
demi-god. Time, the corrector, cures such puerilities. Great in his day and 
sphere as was the master of Grecian eloquence, he possessed no more of the true 
spirit than some of the greatest of modern times. Did not Chatham carry the art 
to perfection? Was our own IHenry—* forest-born” though he may have been— 
less stirring, less effective, less true to his subject and occasion? Does the elo- 
quence of Fox, or Burke, or Ames, fail so much below the highest order of the 
art, that we can say with the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa—that eloquence is 
MUTE? If the effect is the criterion of the cause, where do we read of more im- 
passioned and heart-stirring oratory than has been heard on the floor of our own 
Senate within the last five years? Reverencing as we do the great models of an- 
cient art, we still cannot make idols of them; the mists of time magnify them, 
and invest them with borrowed grandeur. But the element which made Demos- 
thenes what he was, still lives; still burns on the lips, and in the souls of living 


men. 

















Our Arrarrs with France. The 
session of the French Chambers has 
closed. Notwithstanding the allusion 
to the Treaty with the United States by 
the King, at the opening of the session, 
no project of a law providing for the 
execution of its provisions, was present- 
ed by the French Ministers. It is true, 
that the session was preparatory merely, 
intended by the charter for the organ- 
ization of the legislative body after the 
election of new Deputies. The treaties 
which require legislation, and the por- 
tions of the charter which cannot be 
executed without legislation, have been 
alike passed over by the Ministry. But 
for the extraordinary delay to act here- 
tofore definitely on this subject, and the 
decision of the former Chamber of Dep- 


uties against the Ministerial projeet of 


the necessary law, no surprise could be 
felt, or apprehension produced, by the 
late omission by the Executive of France 
to ask for the appropriation required to 
redeem the faith of the government. 
Practically speaking, as it regards the 
interests of those for whom France is 
pledged to the United States, the delay 
is unimportant. Had the appropriation 
been made, and the money been paid 
according to the provisions of the trea- 
ty, the rightful owners could not have 
received, and could not now receive, 
the amount of their respeetive claims— 
the Commisioners who are sitting in 
judgement upon them having not yet 
decided on the distribution that is to be 
made. The principal and the interest 
must be paid by France, and if paid 
prior to the decision of the Commis- 
sioners, the individual claimants will 
not suffer injury. There is, however, 
another aspect of this interesting ques- 
tion. The delay that has occurred—- 
the adverse decision that has been made 
—the protracted postponement of the 
decision by the new Chambers—are all 
these consistent with the obligations of 
France to the United States? Have 
they been, can they be, justifiably ex- 
plained, or satisfactorily excused? It 
is not for us to penetrate the recesses of 
our diplomacy. Confiding in the known 
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character of the administration, we have 
no doubt the amplest assurances have 
been given to the United States of the 
intention of the government of France 
to do justice, and to keep its faith, to 
preserve its character among nations by 
the performance of its engagements, 
made according to the forms, and in 
obedience to the spirit, of the charter. 
What these assurances are, and how 
they have been, or will be fulfilled, will 
be known in the progress of a few 
weeks. Until this period arrives, it may 
be useful to condense kaown facts, that 
the people may see at a glance the po- 
sition in which we stand. 

The Convention was signed at Paris 
on the 4th of July, 1831; the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged on the 2d of 
February, 1832, at Washington. 

The French Chambers were in ses- 
sion to the 2Ist of April. The ex- 
change of ratifications must have been 
known in Paris prior to the close of the 
session! The subjeet ef the treaty was 
not presented. 

The Chambers met again on the 19th 
of November, 1832. The session closed 
on the 25th of April, 1533. On the 6th 
of April, the Minister of Finance laid 
before the Chamber of Deputies the 
treaty with the United States, and a 
bill making the appropriations to exe- 
cute it. The bill was read and referred 
to a committee. No action upon the 
subject during that session, which clos- 
ed on the 25th April, 1833. 

The next session opened the follow- 
ing day, 26th April, 1833. On the 11th 
June, the Mimmister of Finance present- 
ed a new bill. It was read and referred. 
Some incidental discussion took place 
on the 13th June, but nothing impor- 
tant was done. The session closed on 
the 2th of the same month, no further 
notice being taken of the bill. 

The next session began on the 23d 
December, 1833. On the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1824, the Minister of Finance 
again presented the bill. It was re- 
ceived, ordered to be printed, and re- 
ferred to a committee. On the 10th of 
March, Mr. Jay presented, trom the 
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committee, a detailed report, recom- 
mending the adoption of the bill. The 
discussion commenced on the 2=th of 
March. ‘The bill was opposed—by a 
few of the speakers, because France 
should not have agreed to pay any 
thing to the United States; by others, 
because the adiministration had con- 
tracted to pay too much. The debate 
continued three days, and on the Ist 
of April, the Chamber voted—344 mem- 
bers being present. The votes in favor 
of the bill, were 168; against it, 176; 
majority against it, 3. 

The competent authority having re- 
fused the appropriations requisite, the 
United States would have taken it for 

ranted the decision was final, and the 
Feccidons would necessarily have call- 
ed upon Congress to decide upon the 
measures to be pursued. To avert this 
consequence, the King of France sent 
a national vessel to his representative 
in this country. The vessel arrived 
before Congress adjourned, and the 
President made no communication to 
Congress. The people will understand 
that the assurances given to him by the 
Executive of France, must have been 
full and satisfactory as to the intentions 
of the King, and his expectations of 
seeing soon redeemed by the new Dep- 
uties the faith of the Government 
which had been disregarded by those 
whose term of service had just expired. 
The French Chambers ordinarily meet 
in December. The King has the con- 
stitutional power to convoke them, and 
they do not assemble until called. If 
he does not assemble them unusually 
early, the question will stand as it now 
stands, at the meeting of Congress, and 
the final decision of the French Cham- 
bers will not be known here, until near 
the close of the session of Congress; 
that is, a few days before the 4th of 
March next. 

It is greatly to be desired that the 
Chambers should assemble before the 
meeting of Congress, and that the deci- 
sion of France should be communicated 
some time before the 4th of March; 
otherwise, provisional legislation, at all 
times resorted to with regret, may be 
found necessary to the character of the 
United States and the just claims of 
their citizens. 

For the above account we have been 
indebted to the official journal of the 
Government. 


Monthly 


‘ 


Pension Fraups. Several shocking 


cases of frauds on the Pension Otfice 
have been discovered within the present 
year. An attorney in Kentucky, who 
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has held a respectable station in society, 
is now in confinement upon such and 
other charges. A number of persons in 
Virginia have been detected, among 
whom are individuals of high standing, 
and one member of the legislature. 

But the most shocking case is in Ver- 
mont. The guilty person is Robert 
‘Temple Esq. tormerly Pension Agent, 
President of the Bank of Rutland, and 
a man of great wealth, and the first 
character in that part of the country. 
Alarmed at the prospect of a publication 
of the pensioners’ names, he came to 
Washington and attempted to bribe a 
clerk in the office to alter the books and 
make out false lists for the printer, so 
as to conceal his frauds. The clerk 
succeeded in drawing from him a list 
of about sixty cases, in which he desired 
alterations to be made, or the names 
omittec. He promised to write under 
a fictitious name, and left Washington. 
The affair was then disclosed by the 
clerk to his superiors, and an investiga- 
tion took place in the War and Treasury 
Departments, in which many circum- 
stances were developed tending to 
strengthen the disclosures made by the 
clerk. Mr. Temple had been Pension 
Agent in Vermont, until he was remov- 
ed by Major Eaton, when Secretary of 
War, and it was apparent that he had 
been playing the same game while in the 
service of the government. 

The clerk who had made the dis- 
closure was now despatched, with a 
companion, to Vermont, to secure the 
arrest of Temple and investigate the 
cases there. After his departure, a let- 
ter directed to him from New-York was 
taken out of the Post-Office, inclosing 
a fifty dollar note, and promising a lib- 
eral reward if he would accomplish the 
object. It was from Temple, under a 
fictitious name. This was forwarded to 
the District Attorney of Vermont, un- 
der the frank of the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

The messengers from Washington ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Rutland, where 
the United States court was sitting, on 
Friday. Some delay occurred in conse- 
quence of the District Attorney being 
occupied in a criminal case, and they 
did not enter the village until night- 
fall on Monday, and then found that 
Temple had committed suicide. 

It appeared that he had observed in 
the Post-office the letter to the District 
Attorney enclosing his own anonymous 
letter with the 850 note, and induced 
the Postmaster to give it to him, under 
pretence that he would deliver it. He 
undoubtedly opened it, and as soon as 
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he saw its contents, went to his house, 
took his gun, retired to his stable, and 
shot himself through the heart. 

The extent of his frauds is still un- 
known. It is ascertained that many of 
those for whom he has been drawing 
pensions are dead, and some of them 
died twenty years ago. Others are 
supposed never to have existed. It is 
conjectured the amount thus abstracted 
from the Treasury cannot be less than 
$40,000, and is probably more. 


Post-Orrice. It will be remembered, 
says the New-York Commercial, that 
the Post-Office Committee of the Sen- 
ate, not having time to complete their 
investigation into the affairs of the Post- 
Office at the last session, adjourned over 
to pursue the examination during the 
recess. The almost numberless malver- 
sations of office—the monstrous corrup- 
tions—discovered by the Committee, on 
a partial inquiry into the condition of 
the Department, demanded a farther 
and more thorough probing of its con- 
cerns. Accordingly the Committee have 
again been in session at Washington; 
and we supposed were yet in session, 
until yesterday, when we heard with 
astonishment that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral—unwilling, doubtless, to have fur- 
ther corruptions disclosed, had shut the 
doors of the Department against the 
Committee of Investigation! They 
have therefore adjourned, and the Globe 
has published a long electioneering let- 
ter, addressed by Major Barry to the 
Committee, but intended as an appeal 
to the People, and for effect upon pend- 
ing elections. The publication of this 
letter, in anticipation of the report of 
the Committee, is in itself'a gross official 
impropriety, which ought to be marked 
with the strongest reprehension. But 
the denial to a Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of access to the papers of the De- 
partment, is an unheard of contempt of 
the legislative authority of the nation. 
It has doubtless been done, with the 
consent and approbation of the Presi- 
dent, and at the command of the Kitchen 
Cabinet. 


New Constirvution or TENNESSER.— 
The first election under this instrument 
is to take effect on the first Thursday 
in August, 1835, and on the same day 
every second year. An enumeration 
of qualified voters is to be made once 
in ten years, commencing in 1°41, and 
an apportionment of representation 
made thereon—the House of Represen- 
tatives not to exceed seventy-five mem- 
bers, until the population of the State 
shall exceed a million and a half; after 
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that, not to exceed ninety-nine, but 
any county having two-thirds of the 
requisite ratio of population shall be 
entitled to one representative. The 
Senate not to exceed one-third the 
number of Representatives, and to be 
chosen by apportionment according to 
the number of qualified voters. Coun- 
ties, forming Senatorial districts, to ad- 
join, and no county to be divided. The 
elections to take place once in two 
years, and the General Assembly to 
meet on the first Monday in October 
after the election. Members of Assem- 
bly, for the present, to receive for their 
services four dollars a day, and four 
dollars for every twenty-five miles 
traveling. All property (including bank 
stock) to be taxed on an uniform valu- 
ation. The General Assembly to have 
no power to emancipate slaves but by 
consent of their owners. The Gover- 
nor is chosen by the People, to hold his 
office two years, and be eligible to office 
six years out of eight. The Secretary 
of State to be chosen by joint ballot for 
four years. Every free white citizen 
of the United States of twenty-one 
years of age, who has been a resident 
of his county six months, is a qualified 
voter; and free men of color now in 
the State, who are admitted as compe- 
tent witnesses in a Court of Justice, 
are entitled to the right of suffrage. 
Free men of color to be exempt from 
poll-tax and military duty in time of 
peace. The Supreme Court to consist 
of three Judges, to be elected for the 
term of twelve years—the Judges of 
the inferior Courts to be elected for 
eight years. Attorneys of the State to 
be elected for six years. Both Judges 
and Attorneys may be removed from 
oflice by impeachment, or by a concur- 
rent vote of the General Assembly. 
All Judges to receive a stated compen- 
sation, unalterable during their term of 
office. All Militia officers, except the 
Staff officers of the Governor and com- 
manding oflicers of Brigades and Regi- 
ments, are to be elected by persons 
subject to military duty—the officers 
excepted are to be chosen by the heads 
of the respective Staffs. No citizen to 
be compelled to bear arms, if he shall 
pay an equivalent, to be ascertained by 
law ; and the Legislature may exempt 
certain religious denominations from 
bearing arms at private and public mus- 
ters. Imprisonment for debt is not to 
be allowed, if property be given up, 
without strong presumption of fraud. 
Ministers of the Gospel are exempted 
from a seat in the Legislature. Any 
man who shall fight a duel, bear, ac- 
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cept, or send a challenge, is to be de- 
prived of the right of holding any office 
of honor or profit. Members are to 
take an oath of office, and to swear that 
they have offered no inducements to 
their constituents to vote for them, 
either by gifts of muney, meat, or 
drink, directly or indirectly. 

A provision in this Constitution pro- 
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COMFORT SANDS, Esq. says the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, who died lately 
at Hoboken, N. Y. aged 8&7, was one of the ear 
Hest, most active and persevering of the patriots 
of the American Revolution, When the storm 
of civil war began to gather in the eastern hori 
zon, he was one of the first to mark and pre 
pare for its approach, Of the comuuittee of one 
hundred merchants, organized as a committee 
of safety, he has for many years been the only 
surviving member, When the citizens organ 
ized as volunteers, for preparatory drills, he 
commanded a company ; and, being one day on 
duty in the college yard, Alexander Hamilton, 
then a youthful student, came out and asked 
permission to attach himself to the corps, and 
fell into the ranks. Subsequently Mr. Sands 
assisted him in procuring his first comission 
inthe army. The first seizure of the stamped 
paper in this city was made by him. He took 
the parcels into a boot near the Battery, rowed 
round into the East river and burnt them among 
the hills towards Corlaer’s Hook. When the 
Sritish arsenal was seized by the citizens, Mr. 
Sands first compelled the surrender of the keys 
and led the assault. When the news of the 
battle of Lexington arrived in| New-York, he 
flew to arms, and marched to join his brave 
New-England countrymen. Ue was in the 
army with Washington, at Watertown, near 
Boston. Subsequently he was called to the 
diseharge of civil trusts, and, since the decease 
of John Jay, Mr. Sands has been the only sur 
vivor of the State Convention, which formed 
the glorious old Constitution of 1777. He was 
repeatedly a member of the legislature, and, af- 
ter the close of the revolution, was, for a long 
series of vears, one of the most extensive and 
enterprising merchants of this city. In the 
midst of a successful career, however, he was 
overtaken by adversity, and the clouds were 
never dispelled. For a great number of years, 
he alone has survived of the members of Saint 

George’s Church, with whom he first united. 


WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, eminent in our 
political history, died abeut the middle of Sep 
tember, at the house of a friend, a few miles 
from Elberton, to which plice he was ont his 
way to preside as Judge at the September term 
of the Superior Court for Elbert county. For 
the following sketch of his life and services, 
we have been indebted to the National Intelli 
cencer. 


vides for its amendment, once in six 
years, without calling a Convention, 
through the joint action of the General 
Assembly, and the qualified voters of 
the State. 

The Constitution is to be submitted 
to the people, for their approval or re- 
jection, by vote, on the first Thursday 
and Friday of March next. 


NOTICES. 


Ilis first appearance in the theatre of the gen 
eral government was as the successor of Mr. 
Baldwin, in the Senate of the United States, 
on the 9th of December, 1807. Coming there 
young and comparatively unknown, and taking 
a seat in a body even then illustrious for talent 
and high character, he soon made himself Known 
and respected by the force of natural ability, en 
ergy, and loftiness of mind. His speeches were 
remarkable for their strength, and his votes for 
their honesty and independence, and what pro- 
cured for him, probably, more respect and gen 
eral regard than any other quality, was his un 
concealed disdain of every thing like pretence, 
subterfuge, or the ordinary arts and tricks of 
mere party men. Bold and fearless in his course, 
he was always to be found in the front of battle. 
He shunned no responsibility ; he compromised 
no principle. If, indeed, he had a fault as a 
politician, it was rather in contemning too 
haughtily the customs and seemings which form 
a part of the usages of those who mingle much 
in public affairs, preterring downright truth, in 
all its simplicity, and all its nakedness, too, to 
the circumtocution and periphrase of older and 
more practised statesmen. His influence in the 
Senate soon became proportionate to the respect 
with which he ropressed that body for his abil 
ities, but, more than all, for his perfect integrity 
and unflinching firmness. He became the act 
ing President of that body at an earlier period 
after entering it than any other individual ever 
did within our Knowledge ; and, in that station, 
which he held with great dignity and propriety, 
discovered an aptitude for public business, 
which strengthened the hold he already had 
upon the general regard and confidence. 

The post of Minister of the United States to 
the Government of France becoming vacant, in 
the year 1812, by the decease of Mr. Barlow, 
and, that being then a station of very high trust 
and confidence, Mr. Madison, with a discern 
ment which did him honor, selected Mr. Craw- 
ford to fill it, and all Congress approved the 
selection. Mr. Crawford remained in France 
during the trying period of our war with Great 
Britain ; and, on his return, received the ap 
pointment of Secretary of War, which station 
brought him again to the view of his fellow-cit- 





izens. Ina year ortwo afterwards he became 
Secretary of the Treasury, and discharged the 
duties of that office as he had those of the pre 
ceding, with a fidelity and a manliness, that 
augmented his already great popularity. 
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Whilst occupying that station, public opinion 
pointed him out as one of the prominent candi- 
dates for tie office of President of the United 
States, on the retirement of Mr. Monroe. In 
the midst of the canvass for that office, with the 
fairest prospects of success to the efforts of his 
friends, he was struck down by disease, which 
paralized his system, and left him so enfeebled 
as to create a doubt whether he would be in a 
condition, if elected, to discharge the duties of 
the office. Whatever ground there might have 
been for this doubt, it had weight enough to de 
cide the election against him, when it became 
necessary (there being no choice by the People) 
for the House to choose between the three can 
didates who received the highest number of 
votes for the Presidency ; for it was the ground 
upon which several members of that body, who 
had preferred Mr. Crawford, voted first for him 
who was their second choice, and whose up 
right and prosperous administration of the pub 
lie affairs subsequently justified the cenfidence 
thus reposed in him. 

After this event, Mr. Crawford, though invi 
ted to remain at the head of the Treasury, re- 
tired from the General Government to private 
life, from which he was appointed to a seat on 
the bench of his own State; in the discharge 
of the duties of which judicial office, he was, it 
appears, occupied at the time of his decease. 

In his domestic relations, and in all the pri- 
vate relations of life, Mr. Crawford enjeyed no 
less the love of his family and the affection of 
his friends, than in his public life he possessed 
their unbounded respect and confidence, From 
the world, in which he acted so conspicuous a 
part, he has for years been cut off, but not from 
the attachments of those who knew him best, 
and whose hearts have never left him, though 
so far withdrawn from the sphere of their vis 
ion. The news of his decease, though, after so 
severe a prostration of his physical powers, 
fairly within the course of nature, cannot be 
received with indifference by any one who ever 
had, like us, the opportunity of a familiar 
knowledge of his many public and private vir- 
tues. 


The Delaware Journal gives the following 
sketch of the life of Major PETER JAQUETT. 

The deceased was a soldier of the revolution, 
and one of the bravest of those brave men, 
who have immortalized the most glorious page 
in their country’s history. In January, 1775, at 
the age of twenty, he received the appointment 
of lieutenant in the gallant regiment of Dela- 
ware ; and in January following was promoted 
to a captaincy. In both ranks, his gallant friend 
and comrade, Kirkwood, was his senior by one 
day. From the very commencement of the war 
to its close, Major Jaquett was in constant and 
uctive service, with the single intermission of a 
furlough of about three months. During that 
period, he was engaged in thirty battles in the 
field, besides sieges and storms. In every gen- 
eral engagement that was fought between New- 
York and Charleston, Kirkwood commanding 
the first, and Jaquett the second company of 
Delaware, fought shoulder to shoulder, and in 
the front of the battle,—for the Delaware regi- 
iment was always there. We dwell with mel- 
ancholy, but justifiable and patriotic pride, on 
the merits and services of that gallant corps, 
which, during the War of Independence, en 
listed more than four thousand men, and, at its 
close, was reduced, by battle and death, to two 
companies—Kirkwood’s and Jaquett’s—collect- 
ed from the fragments of repeated and desperate 
conflicts. Major Caleb P. Bennett, the present 
governor of our state, remains the only survivor 
of the commissioned officers of the regiment. 
Delaware makes but a poor figure on the pen 
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sion list; few, very few, of her revolutionary 
soldiers survived to partake of the bounty or 
swell the burdens of their country : their bones 
he whitening in the fields of Princeton, Long 

Island, Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, 
Camden, Cowpens, Guildford Court House, 
Ninety Six, and Eutaw, days in which the Del 

aware regiment Was relied on as the elite of the 
anny, always prompt with the bayonet, and 
never turning its back upon the toe. In all 
these battles Major Jaquett was an ardent partic- 
ipator; at Camden, where the Delaware regi 

ment was cut down from eight companies to 
two, and he and Kirkwood were the only cap 

tains that survived—where the brave de Kalb, 
expiring under multiplied wounds, with his dy- 
ing breath expressed his admiration aud invoked 
the blessings of heaven upon tie brave Dela- 
wares and Marylanders, who had fought by his 
side. At Cowpens, where the Delawares and 
Marylanders, under Colonel Howard, turned 
the tide of battle, routed Tarleton’s legion, and 
secured a splendid victory. At Eutaw, where 
they advanced, with trailed arms, upon the 
Chivatry of England, and drove them trom the 
field at the bayonet’s point. In these, and in 
all the general engagements fought in the South- 
ern and Middle States, Major Jaquett and his 
comrades were to be seen fighting, where the 

battle was hottest, and never retreating, but 
from the sternest necessity, and then with their 
faces to the foe. Many instances of the gallant 
bearing of Major Jaquett have been related to 
us, one of Which we cannot forbear to put on 
record. In the disastrous battle of Camden, 
and in the heat of that bloody conflict, the Baron 
de Kalb, while standing a litile in advance of 
the Delaware regiment, had his horse shot under 
him, and, as he lay endeavoring to extricate 
himself, a British horseman rushed upon him, 
and was upon the point of putting the gallant 
veteran to the sword, when Jaquett sprung from 
the line, drove his spontoon through the English 

man in sight of both armies, secured his horse 
and placed the baron upon it. At this moment, 
de Kalb received a fatal wound and fell intothe 
arms of Jaquett, to whom his last words were 
expressive of gratitude and admiration of his 
daring conduct. 

When the war had ceased and his country’s 
independence was secured, Major Jaquett re- 
tired to his paternal farm, Long Hook, on the 
banks of the Christiana, where he resided to 
the day of his death. Here, retired from the 
busy scenes of the world, he led the life of an 
independent gentleman, seeking nothing for 
himself, but taking a warm interest in the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country, Which he had so 
well served. 

His remains were interred in the burying- 
ground of the old Swedes Church, with all the 
honors due to a distinguished soldier and patriot. 


THOMAS §, GRIMKE, It is with no com- 
mon emotions of sorrow, says the New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, that we are compelled 
to announce the death of the Hon. Thomas 8. 
Grimke, of South-Carolina. He died of cholera, 
at Gwynne’s farm, about twenty-two miles from 
Columbus, in Ohio, on Saturday, the 11th inst. 
He was on his way from Cincinnati to Colum 
bus, when he was attacked by that disease in 
the stage ; and, before physicians could arrive, 
was in a state of collapse, from which all efforts 
to raise him were ineffectual. His object in 
visiting Ohio, was, in part, to meet his brother, 
the Hon. Frederick Grimke, a judge in that 
state, and in part to contribute to the success of 
its literary and benevolent institutions. He 
had delivered an address to the Erodelphian So 
ciety of the Miami University, and attended the 
annual Convention of Teachers, on the sixth 
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instant. On Wednesday previous to his death, 
he attended a Temperance meeting at Cincin- 
nati, and spoke for the last time in a public as- 
sembly. 

His remains were conveyed to Columbus, 
where he was buried on the evening of his death, 
by moonlight. The last sad offices were per 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Preston of the Episcopal 
church, and a large concourse of citizens testi- 
fied their respect for his memory by attending 
his funeral obsequies, The death of Mr. Grimke 
will be deeply felt, and widely deplored by the 
literary and religious communities of our coun 
try. He was a fine scholar, of accomplished 
manners and address, and of sincere and unaf. 
fected piety. The influence of his name was 
great at the south, and was becoming so through 
out the Union—and it was an influence of the 
most healthy and of the soundest character— 
identified, as his exertions were, with the great 
moral, religious, and literary institutions of the 
country. 

At St. Johns, Porto Rico, on the Ist October, 
EDWARD BLISS EMERSON, 29 years. 

Mr. Emerson graduated at Harvard Univer- 
sity at the Commencement cf 1224. Those 
who remember that anniversary, rendered more 
than usually brilliant by the presence of Lafay- 
ette, and recall the eloquence ef the youthful 
orator of that day, giving flattering promise of 
future distinction, must be impressed by anoth- 
er instance of the vanity of human expecta- 
tions. Thus leaving the University, as he did, 
crowned with its highest honors, of an ardent 
and philanthropic temper, open and conciliat 
ing in his manners, with talents commanding 
respect, and a disposition engaging the atfec- 
tion of all who knew him, his countenance ex 
pressive of the goodness of his heart, and of the 
intelligence and power of his mind, to whom 
could life open with more brilliant prospects, or 
under happier auspices? But that which seem- 
ed to be but the opening scene of his prosperity, 
proved to be among the last days of his good 
fortune. 

He chose the profession of the Law, and pur- 
sued its study in the office of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster. Devoted to this profession, and 
mindful to cultivate and exercise the scholar- 
ship which his previous life had been spent in 
acquiring, he imposed upon himself labors 
which his constitution, naturally feeble, was 
unable to sustain. To restore his failing health, 
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it was thought necessary that he should make 
the tour of Europe, Which he accordingly did. 
Returning in 1827 with health improved, though 
not vigorous, he resumed and completed his 
preparation for admission to the Bar. 

He was now about to enter upon the practice 
of his profession, when a new and deeper ca- 
lamity befel him. Continued application and 
ill health at last produced a derangement of his 
mind. His family and friends, deeply distress- 
ed at the event, had the most desponding fears 
of its issue. They were, however, soon reliev- 
ed by his entire recovery. 

He then established himself in the practice of 
his profession in the city of New York, and had 
remained there but just long enough to see con- 
fidently new prospects of success, and to enjoy 
that truest of all pleasures, the consciousness of 
successful labor, when a severe affection of his 
lungs convinced himself and his friends that he 
could not remain in our climate and live. 

He was obliged, in 1830, to go immediately to 
the West-Indies, and from that time till shortly 
before his death, he derived all the benefit to 
his health in that more genial climate that could 
have been hoped. He sailed for St. Thomas, 
but soon passed for Porto Rico, He came there 
a stranger in a strange land, among a people 
using a strange tongue—compelled to abandon 
the profession of his choice, which promised 
him distinction, and exiled from his home, and 
with ill health so confirmed that be might never 
return to his family again. Yet with all these 
circumstances to depress and dishearten, he 
was not cast down, but endured steadfast to the 
end, and the energetic principle of his former 
life was here farther developed. With the same 
application of genius which had won him the 
highest honors of the University, he made him 
self a perfect master of the Spanish language in 
an incredibly short time. He then entered the 
family and the extensive commercial establish 
ment of Sidney Mason, Esq. our American Con- 
sul at St. Johns, Porto Rico, where he remained 
till his death. Of his rapid progress in this new 
profession, the only evidence we need is the 
fact that during Mr. Mason’s absence on a visit 
to this country in 1833, the entire control and 
superintendence of his commercial and domes 
tic concerns was left in the charge of Mr. Em 
erson. He remained in his confidence till a 
brief illness of three days relieved him from the 
cares and disappointments of a life that had 
been to him especially one of severe trial. 











